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HOW CONGRESS SPENDS 
$4,000,000,000 


REVOLUTIONARY FIGURES 
AMERICAN ART 


THE GOLD LURE 


THE TRAGIC SIDE OF LIFE 
IN A MODERN ELDORADO 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 


NEW YORK 
PRICE 10 CENTS 


APRIL 13 1907 
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of the leading cities : 
New York. . 10,040 
Chicago. . . 6,030 
St. Louis. . . 2,633 
Boston. . . 2,198 
Philadelphia 2,129 
San Francisco 1,795 


others combined. 


The service is free to both employer and employee 
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All Records Surpassed 


Last year the 


Remington Typewriter 
Employment Department 


filled more positions in every city in the country than in any 
former year in its history. The following are the totals in some 


Pittsburg .. 1,630 
Kansas City . 1,605 
Cincinnati. . 1,113 
Dallas... . 1,048 
Cleveland... 992 
Baltimore. . 819 


Seattle. .... 805 
St. Paul . 
Omaha.... 
Buffalo ... 
Indianapolis. . 603 
Los Angeles. . 592 
@ If you are looking for a position as stenographer or typist, then apply to the Em- 
loyment Department at any Remington office. Remember that t 
Departments fill more positions than any similar medium, Or all 
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Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


The truth about 
Japan 
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Artistic in taste and temperament, the Japanese give 
expression to their sentiments in the production and 
reproduction of flowers, trees and birds, 
The Cherry Blossom, Chrysanthemum and other 
flower festivals are public demonstrations of their 
love for the beautiful. 
You may read histories and guide-books of Japan; 
listen to entertaining lectures and study the art wares 
in American shops, but you can never understand the 


spirit of Japan until you go there. 


Illustrated literature, descriptive of this delightful 
trip and information regarding cost, furnished by any 
agent of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, NorRTH- 


ERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass'r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t Gen'l Passenger Agent, Seattle, Washington. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
BOSTON 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Building. 
NEW YORKK—-——319 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO————-220 and 208 South Clark St. 


Price, $1,350 


UILT for the man who wants all of the enjoyments 

of automobiling, at the minimum of cost and 
worry, Rambler Model 21 affords the maximum of 
Satisfaction every way. 

Ample power and speed for country touring are 
combined with a degree of comfort and perfection of 
equipment that can be found only in the Rambler at 
the price, $1,350. 

The Rambler unit power plant, as used in this 
model, is easily the feature of the year. Write for our 
handsome catalog, or ask our nearest representative 
to demonstrate the Rambler superiority to you. 


Main Office ana Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38:40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


One-way colonists’ 
second-class tickets are on 
sale daily until April 30th, 
Chicago to California, Ore- 

gon and Washington at the 
above rate, with corres- 
pondingly low rates from 
all points, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted tours ings 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Only $7.00 
for double berth. S. A. Hutchison, Mgr, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


All meals in dining cars—a la carte 
service. Extensive choice of routes. 
Send for free descriptive booklets with 
information about rates and train 
service, hotel accommodations, and 
facts about climate, soil and oppor- 
tunities for work. Address 


Advertising ts 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Chicago 
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COMMENT 


The Financial Situation 

Tue financial situation continues to be the topie of the 
most serious and pressing importance, chiefly in this country, 
but also in the money-centres of Europe, notably in London 
and Berlin. The exciting centre of it is the relations between 
our American railroads and government, both Federal and 
State. The subject is a good one to argue about, assuming 
that the argument is conducted with reason; it is eminently 
not a subject which can be settled in a frenzy, or in a tur- 
moil, or by mutually distrusting parties to the controversy. 
It is clear that the situation, so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, is a state of mind. A state of mind is the basis of 
many a hard panic. This was true of the panic of 1893, which 
was brought on not by what had actually followed the silver 
legislation of 1890, but by the fears of the commercial and 
financial world of our. future money legislation. The world 
doubted the solvency of the ideas of our politicians. Then 
as now the agitation was not economic, or industrial, or scien- 
tific in any sense;.it was, and is, purely political. The free 
coinage of silver was an issue in 1893, and railroads are an 
issue now. Treating both issues as serious and_ honest, the 
question is not scientific, but one of state policy. , The public 
excitement, foo, naturally and inevitably aroused in each 
instance, has been not at all affected by economic considera- 
tions; in the one case, men were for free coinage whatever 
might be its effect on economic conditions; in the other, men 
are rushing toward state domination over the roads, if not 
toward state ownership of them, without regard to cost. -In 
both instances a state of mind has been created which has 
resulted in a loss of confidence that has greatly shaken the 
financial world. 


Efforts to Avert Trouble 

It is worse than idle to say, as has been said, that the rail- 
roads have created an artificial excitement in Wall Street in 
order to prevent further hostile legislation, or to take revenge 
for what has been enacted.’ Whoever believes this crude fancy 
demonstrates his own unfitness to deal with a serious situa- 
tion. Railroad managers are not fools, and would be the 
last to enter upon a course of conduct that would hasten if 
not compel their own ruin. It would be idle, too, to attempt 
to formulate Mr. Carnecir’s opinions of Wall Street in a 
statute. Mr. Carnectr’s moralizing is sound, but stock- 
gambling cannot be stopped by statute. It is true that a 
man who owns a railroad for gambling purposes is a bad 
man, a bad railroad man, and a bad citizen; but it is also 
true that our most successful railroad presidents and man- 
agers are not stock-gamblers, and that some of the leaders 
of them have never dealt in stocks and bonds except as in- 
vestments, have never manipulated the market, but have 
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confined themselves to managing their roads as_ business 
properties for the purpose of earning dividends by rendering 
service. It is true, too, that instead of promoting financial 
disturbances for their own purposes, the strong men who are 
concerned in Yailroads have done their utmost to prevent a 
panic. The decline in the prices of stocks began several 
months ago, and then but for strong efforts to prevent it we 
might easily have suffered from a grave financial disaster. 
Mr. Cortetyou, in his recent efforts to aid the market, has 
assisted private fortunes. The money that Mr. Corretyou 
has poured into the market naturally belonged there, and the 
mere fact that he was able and obliged to interfere is not 
creditable to our public fiscal system. However that may be, 
there has been a united effort by the government and the 
great private financial powers to avert a panic. It will be a 
great pity if the two cannot contrive to remove the occasion 
for the state of mind wlrich has troubled investors as well as 
the railroads. 


The Cause of Alarm 

The real difficulty is that the world—not only this country, 
but the world, for we are the cynosure of fiscal eyes now as 
we were in 1893—is in doubt about the future of our ruail- 
roads. When the Federal administration started out on a 
policy which had for its purpose the fixing by public officials 
of freight rates, a war was begun against railroads. Whether 
the war was intended or not doés not matter; it has come. 
Moreover, it has been encouraged and widened and deepened 
by the recent hint to the States to do something in that 
direction under pain of losing their constitutional rights by 
judicial constructions. The imaginations of the politician- 
in control of State governments have been stirred. They 
have tumbled over one another in their eagerness to devise 
destructive assaults upon railroad property partly that they 
might please a popular administration and thus obtain a shar 
of the popularity. This war upon the roads has not only 
affected the imaginations of people to such an extent that the 
roads cannot procure the money necessary for extensions 
that are almost clamorously demanded, but actual damage 
appears to have been threatened. This is illustrated by a 
recent decision of Judge Jones of the United States Circuit 
Court, enjoining the enforcement of recent Alabama anti- 
railroad legis'ation. The contention was that the enforce- 
ment of the State’s laws would make it impossible for the 
roads to do business except at a loss. .Judge Jones did not 
decide the case on its merits, but issued an injunction in 
order to hold off the State until it could be determined what 
was fair and right. 


An Appeal to the President 

It makes little difference whether there has been real cause 
for alarm or not; there is alarm; railroads do not know what 
they are to suffer and investors fear their securities. This 
alarm ought to be set at rest, and efforts have been made to 
that end. Whether such efforts can be successful or not 
has been questioned, but nevertheless the attempt is made. 
It may be that the railroad managers are very bad, and that 
they continue to be bad; but it has not been the American 
custom to destroy or to punish without giving a hearing: 
nor has it been our way to kill in order to remove a sore spot. 
The railroads are now asking for fair play. Mr. Morcan, 
Mr. Mr. Huauertt, President of the Southern 
Road, and others have asked for a calm discussion of the 


matter. The presidents of some of the roads thought that 
President Roosrve.t had expressed a desire to see them. Un-: 
fortunately, they were told that this was a mistake. The 


Illinois Manufacturing Association asked Mr. Roosrve._t to 
address a convention at Springfield, Illinois, in order that the 
“feeling of timidity and apprehension” might be allayed. 
In a letter declining this invitation the President sent to 
Mr. Smiru, the president of the association, marked copies of 
two speeches he delivered in 1905 about railroads, and copies 
of his messages to Congress in 1905 and 1906. His views about 
railroads, he wrote to Mr. Smiru, are set forth in these docu- 
ments and have not changed. In one of the speeches (made 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, on October 19, 1905) the Presi- 
dent marked passages in which he had set forth his strenuous 
objection to government ownership of railroads, and his equal- 
ly strenuous conviction that the government must exercise a 
supervisory and regulatory right over the railroads, so that 
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they may be managed in a spirit of fairness and justice 
toward all the public. In this speech he said: 

It must be understood, as a matter of course, that if this 
power is granted it is to be exercised with wisdom and caution 
and self-restraint. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commissioner or 
other government official who failed to protect a railroad that 
was in the right against any clamor, no matter how violent, on 
the part of the public, would be guilty of as gross a wrong as 
if he corruptly rendered an improper service to the railroad at 
the expense of the public. ; 
To the same effect are marked passages in the other speech 
(delivered to railroad employees November 14, 1907). Ile 
also called attention to a passage in his message of Decem- 
ber 2 to Congress, as follows: 

It cannot too often be repeated that experience has conclusive- 

ly shown the impossibility of securing by the actions of nearly 
half a hundred different State legislatures anything but inef- 
fective chaos in the way of dealing with the great corporations 
which do not operate exclusively within the limits of any State. 
In some method, whether by hational license, law, or in other 
fashion, we must exercise, and at an early date, a far more 
complete control than at present over these great corpora- 
tions—a control that will among other things prevent 
the evils of excessive overcapitalization, and that will compel 
the disclosure by each big corporation of its stockholders and of 
its properties and business, whether owned directly or through 
subsidiary or affiliated corporations. This will tend to put a stop 
to the: securing of inordinate profits by favored individuals at 
the expense, whether of the general public, the stockholders, or 
the waze-workers. Our effort should be not so much to prevent 
consolidation as such, but so to supervise and control it as to see 
that it results in no harm to the people. 
The gist of these citations is that the President, in thinking 
as he has thought heretofore about the railroads, does not 
consider himself as .enlisted on the bear side of the stock- 
market. There may be some solace in that. 


Cleveland on Patriotic Duty : 

The address which Grover CLeveLanp delivered on Wastt- 
incTon’s birthday before the Union League Club of Chicago 
ought to be more widely read than it was likely to have been 
if its publication had been confined to the newspapers of the 
city where it was uttered. It is therefore well that it was 
determined to print it in full in the North American Review. 
The subject of the address is “ Patriotism’ and Holiday Ob- 
servance,” but the ex-President’s emphasis was, as is cus- 
tomary with him, upon the duty of performing service to 
the country. He considered especially what obligations and 
responsibilities rest upon those who in this country of ours 
are entitled to be called “good citizens.” To his mind, 
WasniIncton is the great exemplar of the patriotic virtue 
of sacrifice and service for the country. Truly -the chief 
blessing of the patriot is not that he has won and worn the 
honors of the republic, but that he has served it, has borne its 
burdens, has sacrificed himself, if need were, for the country’s 
welfare. To be willing to perform the citizen’s duty and 
actually to perform all of it is what Mr. CLeveLaANp means 
by the “land that lives in us.” The address is one more 
‘alm word from the balanced mind of a distinguished patriot 
against party hate, against forgetfulness of the homely civic 
virtues which WasHincTon urged, and which Mr. CLEVELAND 
has illustrated throughout his unselfish political career. He 
modestly said, in the conclusion of his address, “ The things 
I have pointed out may be trite.” It is true that the words 
in which he pointed them out ought to have been trite, but 
they are not so, for, as he remarked earlier in his speech, 
we are living in a time when these homely virtues are too 
much and too often forgotten. Mr. CLEVELAND’s speeches 
are always good to ponder on. The familiar truths which he 
has uttered here are those which should be always in our minds 
and in our lives. We cannot indulge too infrequently in 
hate, in jealousy; and as patriots we can make no greater 
blunder than to rage pver differences of opinion or to settle 
public controversies and questions by stirring up strife and 
discontent. The homely virtues can only be practised under 
the sway of calm reason, which was both the mistress and ‘the 
servant of the man whom Mr. Crievenanp fitly honored, and 
of our other great Presidents. 


A Recent Decision 

A singular and interesting comment on a certain alleged 
reason for extending Federal jurisdiction and for increasing 
ihe Federal politica) power is to be found in a recent decision 
of United States Judge Srrer at Macon, Georgia, on the 
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constitutionality of the Federal “ Employers’ Liability ’Act.” 
This act, to the annoyance of the President, was found to be 
unconstitutional by United States Judges Evans and Mc- 
CaLL, on the ground that an act fixing an employer's liability 
to his employees is not an act regulating interstate commerce 
within the meaning of the Constitution. In finding other- 
wise, Judge Speer shows in the first place that there is quite 
as likely to be a conflict of laws’ made by decisions of the 
Federal courts as there is through decisions of the State 
courts. In the second place, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
points out that Judge SPEER does not decide as a lawyer, but 
os a publicist. He believes that the Federal government 
ought to have the right to enact such a statute as the “ Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act,” and he therefore finds that it has 
that right. It is. probable that Judge Speer’s method of 
exercising his judicial power will be approved by all who 
hold that it is the duty of the judge to declare as law that 
of which the head of the political power approves, and that 
the habit of the judicial mind, illustrated by Evans anid 
McCatt, to search for what is actuall¥ phe law is* old- 


fashioned and ought to be obsolete. 
Secretary Taft and Mr. Foraker 

What is familiarly known as the Tarr boom seems to be tak- 
ing on ascertainable proportions; but it is too early. Doubtless 
Mr. Roosevett would like Mr. Tarr for a suecessor: that is, 
he is one of several with whom he would te satisfied. It is 
not to be understood that we include the Vice-President among 
these several. Mr. Tart is committed to the principal Roose- 
veltian policies,-which marks him as an unusually agreeable 
successor. The outbreak of Senator Foraker wae doubtless 
stimulated, consciously or unconsciously, by Mr. / 
himself, who made some anti-ForakerR appointments to Fed- 
eral offices in Ohio, but its immediate cause was the desertion 
of Cuartes P. Tart, the Seeretary’s brother, who, with his 
newspaper, has heretofore been an admiring friend of Senator 
Foraker and of the organization. Mr. Crartes P. Tarr 
thinks that the Ohio Republicans are fonder than is the. For- 
AKER and Dick organization of Secretary Tarr, and he says 
so. Whereupon Mr.. Foraker responds that a trial will be 
made at the primaries to ascertain the preferences of. the 
Republican voters for candidates for President and for United 
States Senator. Secretary Tarr makes no reply, but his 
brother accepts Senator For Kker’s proposition. Mr. Foraker 
also suggests a joint debate between himself and Secretary 
Tart, but this proposal, we understand, the Seeretary has 
declined. Men did not use to go gunning for the Presidency, 
and Seeretary Tart will hardly do so. 

The President and General Wood 

Some of the newspapers have connected the action of the 
President in making General heoxvrp Woop the commanding 
officer of the Department of the East with the Korner case. 
Briefly, Captain Kornter had a quarrel with General Woon, 
and was court-martialed. The issue was as to which of the 
two was wrong. The court-martial acquitted KoruLer and, 
inferentially, condemned Woop. The President disapproved 
of the finding. ‘This was a judgment in favor of Woop and in 
condemnation of the court. But Woop is not coming to com- 
mand at Governors Island in further vindieation. This is 
part of a programme determined on long ago. .It is the in- 
tention of the President to make General Woop chief of staff, 
if- he can, and it is impossible for the army to prevent the 
carrying out of the programme by manifesting dislike or dis- 
trust of General Woop. Unless something now unforeseen 
happens, he will arrive. 


Governor Hughes, the Politicians, and the People 

Governor Hucues has been enjoying a very difficult time. 
The politicians have all been against him. He wants a good 
many reforms, and they love old abuses, It is not yet the time 
to speak of the Publie Utilities bill. That is opposed by some 
good men, and will demand discussion in due time. But the 
Governor wanted a reform of the ballet law which would 
make voting simpler, and would liberate the voter so that 
he might not be so bound, as he is, to the party machine nomi- 
nations; the politicians tried to make the law against inde- 
pendent candidates and voting even more drastic than it 1s 
by prohibiting the printing of any one name in more than one 
column. The Governor desired to support Commissioner 
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Bincuam’s efforts to bring the police under such discipline 
that he might break up the partnership between the supposed 
protectors of life and property and the criminals who threaten 
and assail both. What the Governor may’ accomplish for the 
State of New York depends upon the virtue and force of the 
people. If they want badly enough what the Governor wants, 
tlley can compel the politicians to give it to them and him. 
In the mean time Governor Huairs does well to “speak for 
himself.” 


The Bingham Bill Passed 

The excessively difficult work of inducing the police of 
great cities to do what they are paid for doing is likely to be 
considerabiy assisted, so far as the city of New York is con- 
cerned, by the passage of the Brycuam bill. This bill, which 
passed the State Senate, 40 to 9, on April 2, abolishes the 
office of inspector, and gives power to the Commissioner of 
Police to appoint acting inspectors frem the captains, and 
tc reduce them again at will to the rank of captain if.he is 
not satisfied with their performance of duty. In short, the 
bill, which is now sure to become a law, gives the Commis- 
sioner authority over the inspectors and enables him to 
substitute an inspector who will do his duty for one who 


won’t. At present there are nineteen inspectors in New 
York. Under the new law each one of them can be held 


responsible by the commissioner for his inspection district. 
The new law also empowers the Commissioner to make 
detective. sergeants from members of the force, and to reduce 
them to patrolmen again if their work is not satisfactory. 
The intention of the law is to achieve proper and necessary 
subordination in the New Yerk police force. There is good 
promise that it wil! be of great value to that end. 


Modern Street Railroads for Chicago 
In the Chicago election on April 2, Frenertck A. Busse, 
the Republican candidate for Mayor, beat FE. F. Dunne, the 


present Mayor, by about 15,000 majority. But party politics. 


seem to have had little to do with this election. The issue 
was the‘street-railroad service. Mayor DuNNE has not been 
able to carry out the municipal-ownership plan on which he 
ran and was elected. Experts, like Mr. Datrympie of 
Glasgow, were unable to endorse his policies. Consequently 
a committee of the City Council negotiated an agreement 
with the traction companies, by the terms of which the whole 
transportation system should be modernized and made ef- 
ficient, and. the companies should pay to the city fifty-five per 
cent. of their annual net income. It was provided too. that 
the city may take the lines at any time within twenty years, 
on six months’ notice, at a valuation of $50,000,000 pluSthe 
cost of rehabilitation. This latter item would be large, as 
it. is expected to spend $40,000,000 on the system in the course 
of the next three years. This agreement was embodied in 
ordinances which were passed by the Council, vetoed by 
Mayor Dunne, passed over his veto, submitted to the refer- 
endum at the late election, and carried by 40,000 majority. 
So Chicago is going to have a modern street-railroad system 
as soon as it can be furnished. 


Six Per Cent. for Railroads 

Henry M. Wurtney, possible Democratic candidate for 
Giovernor of Massachusetts, is quoted as finding himself 
able to concur with Mr. Bryan in thinking that a law per- 
mitting the railroads to conduct their business on a basis 
of earning six per cent. net profits would be about right. 
Six per cent. on what? On the money spent to build the 
railroad? Six per cent. is a good return on a safe invest- 
ment, but railroad-builders who risk their money will want 
much more than that. A successful manufacturer expects 
fifteen or twenty per cent. on money in active use in his 
business. Persons who have money will be ready enough 
to buy railroad securities that pay six per cent. on the pur- 
chase price if they are safe, but will men plan, organize, and 
build railroads for the sake of an expected six per cent. on 
the money they put in? The American railroads were not 
built on any such modest basis of expectation. To eliminate 
the gamble from the railroad-building industry would be to 
eliminate most of the enterprise that has made that industry 
what it is. Private enterprise will never lose sleep in rail- 
road-building if all the net profit in excess of six per cent. 
is to go to somebody else. » 


More Disparity of Recollection % 

It is matter for regret that there should be any increase in 
the number of gentlemen whose memory of conversations 
with the President does not correspond with his memory of 
the same conversations. To be’sure, the larger the number is, 
the better for the tranquillity of the gentlemen included. 
Nevertheless, we are sorry that it should have become neces- 
sary to compare Mr. HarkimMan’s impression of what the 
President said to him in the fall of 1904 with the President’s 
impression about it. Mr. Harriman is sorry too, and has 
said so. Little else than mischief seems likely to result from 
this compulsory matching up of memories, and it was doubt- 
less for purposes of pure mischief that the World brought 
it on. Nevertheless, it illustrates once more how bad was the 
old secret system of raising money for campaign expenses, 
and how vague and embarrassing were the obligations that 
grew out of it. “ 


Dangers of Sunlight at Panama 

There is food for sober thought in Major Wooprurr’s 
lecture, on page 537 of this issue, on the danger of excessive 
sunlight at Panama. In particulars of immense importance 
Panama has been made a healthy place. Yellow fever, 
malaria, and dysentery are no longer serious perils there. 
But still we see able-bodied and able-minded men go there 
full of energy and ambition, work enormously for a time, 
and then lose their spirits and courage, become despondent, 
and quit their job. So it was with WALLAcE; so more recent- 
ly with Stevens. It begins to be understood that something 
happened to those men that changed their feelings about 
their work and affected their judgment. According to all ac- 
counts, Mr. Stevens, at least, did admirable work at Panama, 
and had every reason to-be proud of it and enthusiastic about 
its continuance. - As it was, he.absolutely, and, to the lay 
observer, unaccountably, lost interest in it. But Major Woop- 
KUFF finds an explanation of the change in Mr. StTevens’s 
feelings, and of similar transformations, in the effect of 
tropical sunlight upon energetic men who do not know its 
dangers nor take the necessary precautions against them. 
The idea that excessive light is dangerous is novel to most 
of us, who have been taught to consider only the beneficial 
qualities of sunshine and to suppose that the mischiefs it 
does result from heat. 


Respecting Respect 

Captain Korner of the Fourth Cavalry was tried by 
eourt martial for using disrespectful language about General 
Leonarp Woop, and was acquitted. Now there comes word 
that General Woop complains of F. S. Cairns, a civil employee 
of the government in the Philippines, as also using disre- 
spectful language. Somehow, General Woop has hard work 
te get respectful treatment. Can it be that he is not re- 
spected ? 


Documentary Evidences of Paranoia 7 

The newspapers brought to notice last week a number of 
literary compositions by H. K. Tuaw, which were offered in 
evidence in the examination as to his sanity. About the same 
time there appeared “a report on the examinations in Eng- 
lish for admission to Harvard College,” issued by Harvari 
Universo bot cases the examples of English composi- 
tion were of @urious interest; but they left a mind which 
happened to notice both of them in a state of uncertainty 
whether certain of the candidates quoted showed documentary 
symptoms of paranoia, or*Tuaw had merely the usual symp- 
toms of defective ability to write lucid English. The Har- 
vard publication is chiefly a collection of the commonest 
errors in written English, made by candidates for admission 
to college. They were gathered and set forth as a guide for 
teachers, to help them learn to what distortions of language 
the young mind is most prone. 


The Speaker’s Language . 
Speaker Cannon is not so old as he may think he is.. He 
has his years, but he bears them lightly. His youthfulness 
is visible. There is no need for him, then, to break forth in 
the language of infancy. When he says that we will “ build the 
canal or bust,” he is guilty of thoughtless and unconvincing 


words. He meant that we will build the canal, no matter what . 


may be the cost. This is true, and when a grown man says 
it we know he means it and all that it implies. 
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President Roosevelt 


(From the New York Times, April 3, 1907.) 

Tue President does not deny the averments of Mr. HARRIMAN’S 

letter to SipNey WEBSTER save in respect to the agreement that 
Mr. Depew should be appointed Ambassador to France. In other 
respects his letter to Mr. SueRMAN, which he now puts forward 
us a denial and defence, is a very complete confirmation of Mr. 
IIARRIMAN’S statements. Yet he accuses Mr. HARRIMAN of un- 
truth, “a deliberate and wilful untruth—by rights it should be 
characterized by an even shorter and more ugly word.” Mr. 
ROOSEVELT did not deny the charge that the corporations were 
putting up money for his campaign, made by Judge PARKER in 
1904. He denied something else, something Judge PARKER had 
not said. 
‘ To charge his accusers with falsehood is recognized as_ the 
President’s first line of defence. In the present controversy, a 
controversy so gravely involving his reputation before the coun- 
try, his friends should advise him that he needs a second line, 
if not a third. Judge Parker’s charge of 1904 has been fully 
proved. It was true when he made it, and proof subsequently ad- 
duced, corroborated, and reinforced by Mr. HArrIMAn’s letter 
and the President’s admissiots, puts altogether beyond dispute 
the fact that, as charged, the great corporations did contribute 
heavily to the President's campaign fund in 1904. 

The President’s unqualified assertion that Mr. HARRIMAN has 
uttered a “deliberate and wilful untruth” might give the hasty 
reader of the correspondence the erroneous impression that he has 
joined issue with Mr. HARRIMAN. In his letter to Mr. SHerMan 
he says: “I understood you to say that he (HARRIMAN) alleged 
that I made this promise (that is, the promise to send Mr. Depew 
to Paris) at a time when he had come down to see me in Wash- 
ington, when I requested him to raise $250,000 for the Republican 
Presidential campaign which was then on.” After branding this 
statement as a wilful untruth, which by rights ought to be 
characterized by “an even shorter and more ugly word,” the 
President says: “I never requested Mr. HARRIMAN to raise a dollar 
for the Presidential campaign of 1904. On the contrary, our 
communications as regards the campaign related exclusively to 
the fight being made against Mr. Hicoins for Governor of New 
York.” 

Let the candid reader determine for himself whether these 
words constitute a denial of the statements made in this passage 
of the HARRIMAN letter to Mr. Wester: 


_About a week before the election in the autumn of 1904, when 

it4looked certain that the State ticket would go Democratic, and 
was doubtful as to Roosevettr himself, he, with the President, 
sent. me a request to go to Washington to confer upon the political 
conditions in New York State. 
understood the campaign could not be successfully carried on 
without sufficient money, and asked if I would help them in rais- 
ing the necessary funds, as the national committee, under control 
of Chairman Cortetyou, had utterly failed of obtaining them, 
and there was a large amount due from them to the New York 
State Committee. 


By its terms this statement refers to “ political conditions in 
New York State,’\ to the debt of the national committee to the 
“New York State Committee.” The alleged arrangement concern- 
ing Mr. Depew was wholly a matter of New York State polities. 


The Senator was to be got out of the way in order to placate “ up- 
State leaders,” manifestly meaning OpeELL, But when Mr. HArri- 
MAN returned to New York he “sent for Treasurer BLiss.” Mr. 


Buss was Treasurer of the National Republican Committee. Mr. 
HARBIMAN subscribed $50,000, and procured other subscriptions, 
with the result that the “whole amount” of $200,000 was raised. 
“The checks were given to Treasurer BLISs, who took them to 
Chairman Cortetyov.” Then follows this illuminating statement: 


There were between 2200 and 2300 districts in Greater New 
York, and in a camipaign such as that the expenditure of, say, 
$50 in each district for campaign purposes, not including the 
watchers, on election day would take more than $100,000. 


The President quite avoids denying that he did ask Mr. Harrt- 
MAN to raise campaign funds. His denial applies only to “ Presi- 
dential” campaign funds. He does not deny that Mr. HARRIMAN 
did raise $200,000, and that this money was paid to Treasurer 
iiss of the National Campaign Committee. From the point of 
view of public morality and clean politics it is quite immaterial 
whether this sum was paid over to the State committee, to which, 


‘according to Mr. HarrIMAN’s report of the President’s statement 


to him, a large amount was due from the National Committee, or 
whether it. was directly xexpended by the National Committee, of 
which Mr: chairman and Mr. BLiss_ treasurer. 
Nobody is so ignor f politics as not to know that any ex- 
penditure that would help Hieetns would also promote the suc- 
cess Of Mr. Rooseveit in the State of New York. There was a 
common cause, the success of the Republican candidates. 

Mr. Roosevett has denied a charge that Mr. HARRIMAN did not 
make, and he has failed to deny the real charge made. The minor 


I complied, and he told me he 
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charge of the Depew agreement he does deny. Whether this eva- 
sion of the real issue is due to oversight or to adroitness may be 
left to the friends of the President to explain. Certainly we think 
he should take counsel ‘with them, for the moral attitude in which 
he has been placed by the publication of this correspondence is 
deplorable. 

It is due lo him that one thing should be said in his favor and 
defence, and it may be emphatically said. If the corporations 
who furnished the money for his campaign expenses thought they 
were purchasing his lenience they have been deceived. Toward 
them he ha¢¥ been inflexible, treating them without fear or favor, 
as though they were avowed enemies, not contributing friends. It 
has been held that ingratitude is one of the shining political 
virtues. That virtue the President has conspicuously exhibited in 
his relation to Mr. HARRIMAN and the other great corporation 
men who paid his campaign bills. No sense of personal obligation 
has in the slightest degree altered his sense of publie duty, 


Self-development and Duty 


THERE was a time when duty was thought to be the sublim- 
est word in the language, the stern Daughter of the Voice of 
Gods whose supremacy none questioned. But we are now in an 
age of reactions, and there is a good: deal of murmuring against 
what was once held to be infallible. BerRNaArp Suaw tells us 
somewhere that each step in self-development means a duty re- 
pudiated; MAETERLINCK warns us, however little be our lamp, 
to give only the flame and never our oil; and EMERSON asserts 
that to be generous to the future we are obliged to be selfish in 
the present. MAETERLINCK, again, who goes into this subject 
very thoroughly, says that we have been told to love our neighbor 
as ourself; but if we love ourselves in meagre wise and faint- 
heartedly our love for our neighbors will be of little worth. 
Se we see there is a new doctrine in the air, controverting the 
old simple way of feeling that life offered us but little choice; 
that there was always something to hand to be done, and that 
the higher law demanded that we set our hand to the most im- 
mediates task. 

" onder,” said an Oxford professor one day, “if American 
women are happier, in the end, than Englishwomen.”’ And when 
he was questioned as to why he should expect it, he said that 
wherever F° went he met American women intent upon self- 
fulfilment? self-development; they were studying philosophy in 
Germany, cathedrals in France, painting @f Italy; they were 
journeying over the world, seeking enlargement of the self; where- 
as the Englishwoman. accepted her given place in life, did the 
task that came to hand, and talked mainly of duty. He was. un- 
certain whether, in the end, the sum of the new experiment was 
greater happiness. That, however, is hardly the question to ask. 
The real question is whether the.sum is fuller consciousness or 
not. The stuff of our sorrows, of our studies, of our experience, 
must be translated into consciousness before it becomes power. 
Which material translated becomes the best consciousness is 
again the matter to decide. Bernard is particularly 
severe upon self-sacrificers. He says MARTE BAaSHKIRTSEFF was a 
source of delight to every one around her “by the mere ex- 
hilaration and hope-giving atmosphere of her wilfulness.” The 
self-sacrificer, he says, “is always a drag, a responsibility, a 
reproach, an everlasting and unnatural trouble with whom no 
really strong soul can live.” Mr. SHaw is always giving cold 
plunges by way of tonic, and what he says, witty and crystalline 
and striking as it is, needs a good deal of shaking down and 
looking over before we finally swallow it. 

The type of duty-driven, self-sacrificing person to whom Mr. 
Snuaw refers is well known, There are plenty of them in the 
world, and they are usually—not always—of the feminine gen- 
der. They fritter away their lives, doing little things for other. 
people, encouraging, those about them in small self-indulgentes 
and lazy pettiness. But is it self-sacrifice, or is it a kind of 
timidity and shirking that makes them adopt these tactics? The 
mother who waits upon her child, who, as we Americans say, 
“spoils” her child, does so because it is infinitely easier to gov- 
ern oneself in little, things, to exert oneself for small services, 
and to accept small sacrifices than it is to demand the highest 
ideal from those around us. It requires more strength of pur- 
pose to demand attentions, civilities, and service from our sub- 
ordinates than to forego them. There is nothing so easy to be, 
nothing that requires less moral stamina and purpose* than a 
household drudge or a person used by others, instead of a person 
with objects, interests, pursuits, and definite intentions. On the 
whole, when we look around and see the helpless and useless 
people, they ‘are nearly all folk who, at some time or other, had 
the excuse of self-sacrifice. They are the women who did not go 
to college because mother would have been lonely; or the wives 
who have no resources or interests because they waited on their 
children all day and entertainéd their husbands every evening. 
In the end, it is true that it is the self-helpers who can help 
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others; those who would not give of their oil, but industriously 
burned their lights. 

However, there is a danger in self-development. It is the 
danger of forgettingethat one is, after all, but a little screw in 
a big machine, and that ‘whatever purpose the big machine serves, 
at any rate it was not created for our self-furtherance. If one 
recklessly goes in for self-development, it must always be with an 
end in view, and that end must be helping others. There is noth- 
ing, after all, the warld needs quite so much as kindness; and if 
in the cause cf self-development we choose to’ forego the minor 
services and haphazard kindnesses, it must really be with the 
larger service and the greater help in view. Intellectual develop- 


ment may be taken in the same spirit as sanctification: “ For 
their sakes I sanctified myself.” 


A modern essayist, in a recent very interesting book upon 
death, tells us that when he thought himself dying and tried 
to go over his life, the thing that distressed him most was re- 


- membering that once when he was writing he turned away his 


sister who came to him with some papers for criticism. It re- 
minds one of Trilby, who, when she was dying, could not forget 
the little brother whom she refused to take with her to the Bois, 
and she kept seeing him again as he stood in the doorway erying 
after her. 

The moral to bé drawn seems to be that we must react)| with 
a certain degree of caution. We must pursue self-development 
with<sense alert not to miss the essential services, the (vital 
kindnesses, that bestrew the way. And when we are too lazy 
to command our children, or too weak to.demand the best of 
strength and of service in others, we ought not to call our quali- 
ties “ self-sacrifices.” ‘In the end we know how true is the lit- 
tle prayer of our energetic poet: 

“Help me to need no aid of men, 
That I may help such men as need.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


A wRITER to the Times wants the bronze portrait of WasHING- 
TON at prayer removed from the front of the Subtreasury in 
Wall Street. It is very objectionable where now placed, and the 
Federal authorities ought to get rid of it. 

Mr. T. R. O'MEARA, principal of Wycliffe College, Toronto, has 
taken exception to certain statements in HArPerR’s WEEKLY for No- 
vember 24, 1906, in an article “ The Hidden Tragedies of the Arctic 
Whaling Fleet,” by Ropert DUNN, The statements are deemed by 
Mr. O'Meara to reflect unfairly upon a Mr. WHITAKER, a mission- 
ary in the aretic. We. desire to make this acknowledgment of the 
receipt of Mr. O’MeEarRa’s letter pending an investigation of all the 
facts in dispute. 

GALUSHA AARON Grow, who died in his eighty-fourth year on 
March 31, was elected to Congress from Pennsylvania in 1850, 
when he was twenty-seven years old. He held his seat until his 
district was reapportioned in 1862, and was Speaker during his 
last term. He was again sent to Congress to fill a vacancy more 
than thirty years later, in 1894, and was several times re-elected. 
There is a theory that our public men do rot last as well as the 
English statesmen do. Mr. Grow’s record is available to the con- 
trary, and with it may be filed among others those of ex-Senator 
WILLIAM PincKNEY WuitTe, of Maryland, and Senators Morgan 
and Pettus, of Alabama, all three of whom are still in active pur- 
suit of business. 


The Boston people are telling a new story about Mark TWAIN, 
and it is this, and a good one it is for some people to recall on 
occasion. MARK was telling stories, strangely enough, and some 
young gentleman—PERKINS, let us call him—after the manner 
of the very young, was trying to,cap them, but he always be- 
gan with that mock-modest preface: “ You must have heard this 
before, Mr. CLEMENS,” repeating the ‘phrase at intervals through 
his so-called story. Finally Mark is said to have said: this: 

* PERKIYS, that’s no way to tell a story. One night I was at 
supper with Henry Irvin’, and he had the same old trick that you 
have, PerKISs— You must have heard this before’—or, * You 
certainly have heard this.” He began a story this way, and I 
said, politely, ‘No, Irvin’, I haven’t,’ though I didn’t know, of 
course, what his story was about. After he had used this mis- 
erable phrase three times, I said to him, ‘ Irvin’, I was born and 
raised in Missouri, where truth is at .a discount and courtesy 
is above par. When a friend begins a story as you do with 
“You must have heard this story,” courtesy prevails, and we 
say no, no matter what the truth may be; and a second time 
we say no; but when it comes, like now, to the third time, then 
truth asserts herself. Yes, Irvin’, I’ve heard your old chestnut 
many, many times: I invented it.’ ” : 


We do not know much about the intellectual conditions of 
Chittenden, in the State of Vermont, nor did we know much about 
the teaching capacity of Governor Proctor of that State before 


he made a captivating econfession at a recent banquet of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club in Burlington, Vermont. Governor Proctor 
is an Amherst man, and, like a good many other college men, he 
seemed to think, after graduation, that he could teach the young. 
He found a position in Chittenden after a strenuous examination 
and a liberal decision. ‘The examiner, who was a clergyman. 
stopped writing his sermon and asked young Proctor the name- 
of the States bordering Canada, and their capitals. Proctor knew 
a few of them. Then the minister gave him a sum in arithmetic. 
which he could not do. Then he asked him a question in grammar. 
on which he flunked. Then he asked him where he was going to 
teach, and Proctor. answered, *“ In Chittenden.” Then the min- 
ister said, “ Well, I guess you'll do.” Chittenden was worthy ot 
the examination. That was not in the Governor's confession: this 
is: At the end of the term of twelve weeks the town-owed Proctor 
forty-eight dollars; but the town didn’t have the money. 
and the treasurer told him that he would have to wait, or take 
a heifer. When Proctror’s father heard this, he said to his son: 
“Well, FLercner, I guess you had better take the heifer; she’s 
probably worth more than your services, anyway.” Thus stimu- 
lated by the faith of men in him, FLetcuerR became Governor of 
Vermont as he had become teacher in Chittenden. 


While some of our most constantly employed thinkers are con- 
sidering the question of municipal ownership of public utilities, it 
may be well to contemplate the spirit by which some private 
owners are moved. Mr. ADRIAN ISELIN, of whom mention has been 
made before, was a culprit who owned the water-works of his town. 
He spent on them a good deal more money than he took in for the 
use of the water. But he had a foolish pride in his sinful conduct, 
and vainly imagined that he was entitled to the right to benefit 
his fellow-men even by owning a flagrant public utility. Another 
kind of private owner dwelt in a neighboring town. This man 
did not care whether he was righteous or not. He had a franchise 
but no water, and he promised to furnish several towns, in con- 


sideration of fat sums, with what he did not possess. In the © 


language of the poetic plains, he now had to hustle for water. 
and, in his hustling, he offered Mr. ISELIN two or three times more 
money than that gentleman’s water-supply, reservoir, and pipes 
had cost him. The unpractical dreamer, who died worth several 
millions, said no to the practical man who is still hustling for a 
living. 

“What a foolish man of business you are!” exclaimed this 
seeker after water. “ You are losing money, and I offer you more 
than the cost of.the works by which you suffer!” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. IseLtn; “ you are right. But I have a fad. 
Some people sail yachts; some people raise black tulips; I have 
water-works.” And so, for his beneficent fad, the bad man kept 
right on in the teeth of all the holy principles of municipal owner- 
ship. 

Governor Hicetns of Rhode Island. has an admirable job and he 
ought to devote himself to it. This is especially a time when 
Governors who attend to business are not only making a good ex- 
ample, and laying up votes for themselves which bosses may not 
corrupt, but are rendering service to their respective States of 
which they stand in some need. But Governor HIGGINS inappropri- 
ately seized upon the occasion of WASHINGTON’s birthday to in- 
trude -into the field of military criticism, and whatever else he may 
show if he takes, for instance, Governor HUGHES as an example, 
he demonstrated that he was ill-prepared to discuss strategy. He 
said, in effect, that WASHINGTON was not much of a general. 
Almost any man who has read the history of our Revolution, and is 


modest enough to adopt the opinions of experts, can tell Governor — 


Hiaeins that he was guilty of error. The first ghost to contradict 
him would be CoRNWALLIS, who surrendered to WASHINGTON at 
Yorktown, and compared military gifts with him in New Jersey. 
Other ghosts would support him, and among the most recent is that 
of the great voN Professor WiLtt1AM M. of 
Columbia, tells a pleasant story and gives the Prussian field- 
marshal’s views. When Professor SLOANE was younger than he is, 
and slenderer, he was one of the band of embryo scholars who 
secretaried for GeorGE BANCROFT. Professor SLOANE, as secretary, 
once attending a distinguished gathering in Berlin, and trying to be 
more inconspicuous than his merits deserved, was approached by 
an unknown little man who asked him what he thought of his 
country’s generals. Young Mr. SLOANE blew some American horns, 
especially Grant’s, and was ruffled because his questioner doubted 
his judgment about our civil war precisely as we are now doubt- 
ing Governor Hieoins’s. Seeing this temperamental disturbance, 
thé stranger kindly asserted his authority by telling SLOANE that he 
was voN’ MoLTKE, and thereupon added that the United States 
had possessed’ one great strategist, and that man was GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. Then followed the discriminating eulogy on WAsII(- 
INGTON’S military genius which voN MOoLTKE pronounced, and 
which Stoane published. Governor Hiecins should have read it 
before he made his unhappy attempt. He would like it much more 
than he could have liked the correction which was made at tlie 
time and on the spot by Speaker BurcHARD of the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives. 
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Correspondence 


SUPPRESS THE OVER-ROLLED “R” 


New York, April 1, 10907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

“in.—In the name of humanity, can anything be done to rescue 
us from the assaults made daily and hourly on our sensitive 
tympana by the charming young creatures at the telephone switch- 
board ? 

A while ago I called for 1938 Thirty-eighth Street. Immediately 
a ventle voice inquired: 

?” 

The deadly rattl the harsh and rolling r so paralyzed me that 
[ could barely gasp “ yes.” 

“I'm calling one—nine—thrrrrrrrree—eight—thirty-eight,” the 
lovely girl rasped into my ear with a crackling series of explosions 
in the word “ thrrrrrrrree ” that almost carried away the side of 
my head. Knowing that the hand that runs the switchboard is the 
hand that rules the world, I was, of course, afraid to protest. 

ut to you as a champion of oppressed humanity I appeal for re- 
lease from the awful assaults of the over-rolled r. On what alleged 
principle of mnemonics or aid to acoustics is this barbarism in- 
flieted upon us? Is there any possible exeuse for this dam-ned 
iteration which consumes at least four-fifths of a second of valu- 
able time whenever it is practised upon us? Stop this time- 
wasting torture, and to you and the Telephone,Company I shall 
ever remain a GRATEFUL SUBSCRIBER. 


. THE OLIVER BID ON CANAL WORK 


2 


Cotumaia, Tenn., March 19, 1907. 
To the. Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear Sir,—Very few people, giving the matter any thought, ever 
believed that Contractor Oliver, from Tennessee, would really be 
given the work of building the Panama Canal; simply. because 
President Roosevelt, while honest in intention, has not so far 
seemed able to rise superior to section, and has not been a real 
President of the entire United States. When it became known 
that Oliver had made the lowest bid, immediately his ability to do 
the work was savagely attacked from cermin interests in the East. 
The ery went up that he was irresponsiMe, financially and other- 
wise, and after diligent search it was pointed out that the record 
of one of his partners had a blot on it, and immediately these same 
interests clamored to have his entire bid thrown out and the next 
bid, nearly double in price, but from the Fast, accepted. However, 
the President refused to have the country thus swindled, and asked 
Oliver to get another and more satisfactory associate, which he soon 
did to the President’s satisfaction; but no, this monument to a 
great engineer’s genius must not be allowed to go to a man from 
the South, and we now see the pres$ despatches filled with reports 
of Engineer Stevens’s resignation, it being reported that he would 
refuse to work if the contract was given out as it had been 

lanned. 

' Does it not seem a little peculiar that Stevens did not make 
known such intentions weeks before, when the President originally 
announced the policy of letting the work to the lowest and best 


bidder ? I am, sir, 
W. A. DALE. 


We do not know-why the Oliver bid was rejected, but our cor- 
respondent’s notion that it was thrown out because it came from 
the South seems preposterous. 

We guess the basic reason for Mr. Stevens’s resignation was that 
he had worked harder than the Panama climate permits, and was 
tired out.—EpIror. 


THE CASE OF SETTLERS IN THE WEST 
Marias, Mon., February 7, 1907. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: gare 

Sin—I have been waiting in vain for some one with an abler 
pen than mine to speak up in behalf of the actual settlers in the 
West. In your issue of January 19, 1907, you say, “ The whole- 
sale spoliation of the national a abe gone on long enough, and 
the determination to stop it is one of the things for which his 
fellow citizens will be grateful to Mr. Roosevelt.” 

If the President means to stop the spoliation he seems to be 
going at it in a queer way from the settler’s point of view: First, 
he sends special agents, so I read, out West to find out the senti- 
ment of the stockmen about the range (queer it did not occur 
to any one to inquire of the sentiment of the settlers), and the 
stockmen—that is, the cattle-barons and sheep-kings, the rich 
men who live in the cities and belong to the cattle associations and 
sta, a a associations—are reported to favor leasing the public 
omain. 

_Of course they do! First the big cattlemen had it free, then the 
big sheepmen crowded them, and now that the settlers are crowd- 
ing them both, it is very natural that they should favor leasing. 

They offer a clause “to allow an actual settler first right to 
lease the land adjoining his claim,” to hoodwink the President and 
the “astern friends he settlers, well knowing that, practically, 
such a clause would\be ‘wf very little value to a settler and that 
few would be able to teke advantage of: it; sometimes the adjoining 
land is not worth leastag, and often there is little or no govern- 
ment land adjoining a claim. 

{ am conversant with the conditions only in northern Montana, 
but they must be nearly the same in all of the arid West. Here the 
settlers are all stockmen in a small way—it depends on how long 


they have been here; they have, as a rule, fifty to two hundred 
and fifty cattle; or sheep, generally nearly two thousand; very 
often several settlers are partners in these stock. . 
Near the towns and railroads, as a rule, they don't keep so much 
stock, but sell hay and other farm produce, while out away from 
the towns and railroads they have to depend entirely on their stock 
to. market their produce and convert it into cash. Now these 
settlers can’t keep these stock right at their doors the year round, 
but in summer they are allowed to go or are sent many miles away 
in search of feed; these settlers came here and made homes and 


schools because the government had always allowed free use of the 


public domain, and if it is now leased it will give the big stock 
interests, the combined interests, a leverage that they have long 
wanted, and it will crowd out many settlers and cause them to 
hunt new homes, and it will be a great boon for Northwest Canada. 

Seems) to me that public domain should be held for the benefit 
of the v= tol settlers, and limit each settler in the number of stock 
that he grazes; he is now limited in the number of acres of land 
that he can acquire from the government. 

It is true that the public range is now overstocked, much to 
its detriment; not by the stock of the settlers (who own a great 
number in the aggregate), but by that of these large owners who 
live in the towns and often other States, and own cattle and sheep 
by the thousands. 

This subject will bear investigation, and I hope that the truth 
will come out béfore Congress acts, so that whatever is done will 
be fair and just to the actual settler and not in the interest of the 
cattle-barons and sheep-kings. 

I am, sir, 
Twenty YEARS A SETTLER. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER? 


ATLANTA Unversity, AtLtanta, Ga., March 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The statement sent out by the Jamestown Exposition 
management that I am preparing an exhibit for Jamestown or 
intend to is an impudent lie, and quite in keeping with this whole 
shameful and discredited enterprise. 

I am sir, 
W. E. B. DuBots. 


ARKANSAS OBJECTS TO H. G. WELLS 


Batesvitte, Ark., March 2, 1907, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Dear Sir,—I notice in your issue of March 2 that some of the 
Bostonians are disposed to quarrel with Mr. H. G. Wells about his 
remarks. in regard to their city. In this connection, will you per- 
mit me to say that the Bostonian is not the only one who has a 
right to object to some of the statements of Mr. Wells. 

His article which you published in regard to Southern condi- 
tions was such an absurdity that it would readily pass-for one of 
his “ Wonder Stories.” 

In common honesty, do you think it fair for you to publish such 
an article? r 

If you wanted a paper on the Philippines, you would hardly 
secure it from some one who had sailed into Manila Bay and, with- 
out disembarking, sailed out again: if you wanted to give your 
readers some information in regard to Cuban conditions, would 
you have a contributor whose knowledge was gained from a day's 
stay in Havana and an hour’s talk with some member of the 
Cuban Junta? If you want to know something about the Southern 
situation, and are unwilling to trust the prejudices of a native 
Southerner, why don’t you secure a contribution from some of the 
many Northern men who have moved to the South and become ac- 
quainted with its people and ways? 


Is it because you do not want the kind of article which such a 


man would write? Is it that vou are afraid of the truth? 

I have never seen a man who had associated with the Southern 
negro for any length of time who was an advocate of negro eqfality. 

There are quite a number of Northern immigrants in our State, 
and I do not know of a single one who regards the negro as an 
equal or treats him with as much kindness and consideration as 
we do. 

Have you a right to ask us to do a thing which you will not do 
yourselves ? 


Finally, if any well-bred, intelligent man will bring his family’ 


to Batesville and, for a year or two, allow his sons to receive the 
negroes as friends and as guests, and his daughters to accept them 
as companions and escorts, and will continue to be an advocate 
of negro equality for his own sons and daughters as well as for us, 
we will be willing to give a little more heed to some of the North- 
ern strictures, but until we have an opportunity of seeing a little 
practice can you blame us for smiling at the preaching? 
I am, sir, 
K. W. Papeetr. 


. Bless you, no! We are not afraid of the Truth. Mr. Wells’s 
pieces were interesting as a record of the impressions of a very 
intelligent Englishman travelling in America. They were not in- 
tended to express the views of the WEEKLY, but only the first sight 
impressions of Mr. Wells. We disagreed with very many of his 
opinions and impressions, but found them very interesting none the 
less, as coming from Mr. Wells.—EpiTor. 
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CONGRESS SPEND 


1,000,000,000 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


HE biggest business .of our national legislature has always 
been, and continues to be, the raising and spending of 
money ;not alone because the sums involved are so stupen- 
dous, but because the money is the people's, and everything 
that is done with it touches directly the general welfare. 

One not infrequently hears the biennial short session of Congress 
referred to slightingly as a mere squabble over appropriations, 
necessary perhaps and certainly inevitable, but apt to be barren 
of constructive legislation and therefore of small moment. . As a 
matter of fact, short sessions may very well be productive of con- 
siderable legislative achievement, as the one recently ended un- 
doubtedly was; but if no measures whatever were enacted in them, 
or even debated, save those of a purely fiscal character, they would 
still be enormously worth while. The financial operations of the 
government are so vast and varied that prolonged deliberation by 
all who have the power of the purse is the country’s only safe- 
guard against misjudgment, extravagance, and perhaps even bank- 
ruptey. ol 

Great as the burden of administering our national finances has 
always been, it is growing at a fearful rate, both because the sum 
total of income and expenditure is mounting to hitherto un- 
approached figures and because the activities of the government 
which involve the outlay of money are ramifying in directions un- 
dreamed of a generation, or even a decade, ago. It is not so very 


_long since the country was amazed to find that it had on its hands 


for the first time a billion-dollar Congress. That was in 1891, 
and was due to circumstances of a special sort which did not re- 
peat themselves until seven or eight years later. The five Con- 
gresses since 1898, however, have all been of the billion-dollar type, 
and have made appropriations averaging $1,598,407,699 02, where- 
as the preceding five had authorized an average expenditure of 
only $926,613.084 21. The appropriations of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress are just about double those of the Fifty-fourth, ten years 
ago. By a series of very rapid and easy steps we have arrived at 
the point where not a billion-dollar Congress but a billion-dollar 
session is the measure of the nation’s fiscal operations, and we are 
reminded that it may be some time before we see another Congress 
Which shall be able to keep under the two-billion mark. 

There are some four or five sets of figures which may be em- 
ployed to designate the appropriations voted during the session 
recently closed. These range all the way from $919,948.679 63 to 
$994,778,028 63, according as the term “appropriation” is inter- 
preted to include or exclude sums which will have to be voted by a 
later Congress to fulfil contracts entered into under legislation 
of the past winter. Chief of these sums, according to the state- 
ment made in the House by Mr. Livingston, of Georgia, senior 
Democrat of the Appropriations Committee, are twenty-five mill- 
ions for the navy, and upwards of fifty millions for river and 
harbor improvements. Usage in such ‘matters, however, dictates 
that only the appropriations actually voted for the fiscal year 1908 
be counted, and that means that the figure for the session was 
$919.948,.679 63. Even this exceeds by forty millions the appro- 
priation of the preceding session, which in turn was seventeen 
millions larger than any of earlier date in our history. As the 
session Was seventy-one working-days in length, it appears that the 
rate at which expenditure was voted was not far from thirteen 
millions a day. Taking the present population of the United 
States at the conservative estiniate of eighty-five millions, the 
total outlay authorized amounts to about $10 82 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, as compared with a per capita 
appropriation of $8 21 in 1890, and of $9 93 in 1900. 

How was this enormous sum expended? In the first place it is 
important to observe that a not inconsiderable portion of it had to 
be applied to objects over which the recent Congress had little or 
no control. Upwards of one hundred and fifty millions were con- 
sumed by the permanent annual appropriation to ‘meet the in- 
terest charge on the national debt, the requirements of the na- 
tional sinking-fund, the cost of collecting the customs revenue, 
the redemption of national bank-notes, and certain other regular 
and predetermined obligations of the kind. That was a lump 
appropriation which Congress was in any case obliged to make. 
Another twelve and a half millions were swallowed up in providing 
for emergencies and deficiencies handed down from the current 
fiscal year and from earlier years, regarding which there was again 
no honorable option. Still another appropriation of the sort was 
the million devoted to inescapable “ miscellaneous” demands,— 
chiefly private claims of one sort or another recognized and ordered 
to be paid by special enactment. These sums together amounted 
to something like one hundred and sixty-three millions, or up- 
wards of sixteen per cent. of the total appropriation, leaving 


$756,622,674 27 as the sum set apart for the special needs of the 
government during the twelvemonth beginning July 1. 

Upon analysis the appropriations fall into four fairly distinct 

groups: (1) those connected with the military side of our national 
life, 7. e., those for the army, the navy, ordnance, and fortification, 
the Military Academy, and pensions, with a total of $332,25s.- 
004 67, or nearly forty-four per cent.; (2) those which are in the 
nature of administrative expenditures, i. ¢., those for legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses, for the diplomatic and consular 
service, for the District of Columbia, for the postal department. 
and for Indian affairs, with a total of $266.997.735 20. or some- 
what more than thirty-five per cent.; (3) those which look to the 
bettering of certain economic conditions, i. ¢., those for agriculture 
and for the improvement of rivers and harbors, with a total of 
$46,630/383, or about six per cent.: and (4) that for “ sundry 
civil” purposes, which was $110,736,551 30, or about fifteen per 
cent. 
From the relative weight of the first group one might conclude 
that militarism is rampant indeed, were it not for the considera- 
tion that upwards of forty-one per cent. of its sum total is repre- 
sented by the appropriation for the payment of invalid and other 
pensions, which of course is a charge entailed by past rather than 
prospective military necessities. It is perfectly possible to main- 
tain that the government is too liberal in the matter of pensions, 
but the number of pensioners has been steadily diminishing since 
reaching its maximum (1,004,196) two and a half years ago, and 
the appropriations on this score are likely to be considerably re- 
duced within a decade. The next most considerable appropriation 
in this group was for the support and enlargement of the navy. 
The bill brought forward by the Naval Committee of the House 
carried $95,426,325 54—a reduction of more than twenty millions 
from the estimate, and the smallest amount called for by the an- 
nual naval appropriation bill in many years. . Five and a half 
millions were asked for the maintenance of the Marine Corps, 
leaving $89,804,000 for the navy proper. Of this amount, $23,460,- 
000 was intended for the increase of the navy, $4,700,000 for the 
construction of public works in navy yards and stations, and the 
remaining $61,640,000 for the current expenses of the navy itself. 
The Board of Construction recommended the building of two new 
battle-ships and many smaller craft, at a total cost of $31,000,000, 
but the Naval Committee reported the recommendation that but 
one battle-ship be provided for, in addition to the one authorized 
last year, together with two torpedo-boat destroyers and an in- 
crease in the authorization for submarine boats. After prolonged 
debate in both Houses and the intervention of a joint conference 
committee the appropriation was increased by three and a half 
millions, and the building of two ships was decided upon instead 
of one. The provision made for the support of the army was 
shaped on economical lines, at least as judged by the standards of 
recent years. As it passed the House the army bill carried only 
$72,291,876 89, though the Senate made additions to it amounting 
to $9,478,870 89, with the eventual result of a compromise on 
$78,535,282 75. The major part of this money goes to pay offi- 
cers and men, purchase rations and ammunition, build and main- 
tain barracks and quarters, provide transportation, and maintain 
signal, medical, and hospital services. 

In the second group of appropriations by far the most important 
item is that for the maintenance and extension of the postal sys- 
tem. Indeed the post-office appropriation is regularly much the 
largest that Congress is called upon to make. It differs from all 
of the rest, however, in the very important particular that it 
makes provision for a service which falls not far short of re 
imbursing the government directly for all its outlay, and may 
before long do so entirely. In a sense, therefore, the postal appro- 
priation represents only an apparent expenditure, and may 
omitted from an estimate of the net expenses of the government. 
The enormous figure to which the appropriation is mounting in 
these latter years is due in part to the enlargement of postal de- 
mands consequent upon growth of population and expansion of 
business, but in a still greater degree to the rapid extension of 
free-delivery service in rural districts. 

To keep the national expenditure within the bounds of the na 
tional income is a much graver task than most people imagine. 
At the beginning of each session of Congress the Secretary of the 
Treasury transmits to the Speaker of the House a so-called “ Book 
of Estimates,” containing a detailed statement of the appropria- 
tions required for the various branches of the government during 
the ensuing fiscal year. These estimates are based on the asserted 
needs of the departments and are usually drawr on lines con 

(Continued on page 547.) 
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THE SHATTERED STEEL COFFIN OF A HUNDRED SOULS 


A REMARKABLE CLOSE-RANGE VIEW OF THE WRECK OF THE STEAMSHIP ~ BERLIN,” WHICH BROKE IN HALF PURING A STORM OFF 
THE NORTH PIER OF THE HOOK OF HOLLAND, WITH A LOSS OF MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED OF HER PASSENGERS AND CREW. ONE OF 
THE SHIP’S BOILERS WAS EXPOSED TO VIEW WHEN THE RACKED HULL SPLIT ASUNDER 


THE DUMA’S LUCKY ESCAPE 


A FEW HOURS BEFORE THE RUSSIAN DUMA WAS TO HAVE MET ON MARCH 14, THE HEAVY CEILING OF ITS ASSEMBLY HALL IN THE 

TAURIDE PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG, CRASHED TO THE FLOOR, WRECKING THE CHANDELIERS AND SCORES OF DESKS. HAD THE BODY 

BEEN IN SESSION MANY OF THE DEPUTIES WOULD UNQUESTIONABLY HAVE BEEN KILLED. NOTWITHSTANDING THE OPENLY VOICED 
SUSPICION OF NUMEROUS MEMBERS, THE MISHAP IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN ACCIDENTAL 
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FEDERAL LICENSE FOR AUTOMOBILES 


By CHARLES THADDEUS TERRY 


Chairman of the Legislative Board of the American Automobile Association 


VERYBODY who tours in a motor-car will be glad to know 
that the national government may soon take charge of 
interstate travel in automobiles. A bill providing for 
Federal control has been introduced in the Lower House by 
Representative Cocks, of Long Island, and it is now in the 

hands of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

As soon as Congress reconvenes the measure will be pressed as 
rapidly as possible toward enactment, and motorists may reasonably 
hope to see an end of the petty and vexatious annoyances due to 
the varying laws among the States through which they journey. 
Meanwhile the Judiciary Committee has had the bill printed, and 
the authors, although they believe its provisions are as reasonable 
and effective as human experience can dictate, would be very glad 
to receive suggestions as to their betterment. 

As to the urgent need of Federal regulation of interstate auto- 
mobile traffic there cannot be two opinions. Devoted as we all 
are to the rights of our sovereign States, inalienable and never to 
be abridged, yet we cannot avoid the conclusion that nothing less 
than control by the Federal government will rid us of the ineum- 
brances that obstruct us on every extended trip. 

For example, suppose you start some fine morning on a run from 
New York to Washington—a most delightful trip in this early 
spring weather, when every prospect pleases and only man is vile— 
to the motorist. Your car is properly registered in New York, 
and you have your number displayed as the law directs. You 
roll comfortably off the ferryboat in Jersey City, but you have not 
gone half a mile from the landing when a keen-eyed policeman 
halts you.- 

“ You’re shy there on the. number,” he explains, politely. 

“ But there is my number,” you tell him with a feeling of 
triumph. 

* No,” says he. “ Nothin’ doin’ on a New York number in 
Jersey.” 

Now it is exceedingly likely that you have promised yourself a 
pleasant luncheon in Philadelphia, the true habitat of the cordon 
bleu; but if you are wise you will immediately say good-by to that 
luncheon. Indeed, you will be very lucky if you get to Philadel- 
phia in time for dinner. For it will be necessary to send to a 
distant lo@l office to obtain a license to operate your automobile 
in the State of New Jersey, together with a registration number to 
hang on your machine. It is barely possible that you will receive 
it the same day. 

But -even then your troubles haye just begun. For when you 
cross the line from New Jersey into Pennsylvania you will be 
similarly held up until you procure a Pennsylvania license and 
registration and number board. And the same sort of delay will 
be waiting for you in Delaware and in Maryland and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The return trip to New York will be made in 
less than one-third of the time that you used going south because 
your various State numbers will pass you instantly by the guar- 
dians of the law—unless they happen to be confused by the great 
number of signs and tags hanging on your car, and stop you for 
examination. 

One experience like this is enough to convince any man of the 
great advantage of Federal control and registration of automo- 
biles. He need-not abate in one degree his loyalty to the doctrine 
of States’ rights in order to understand how very much better it is 
to have all his away-from-home licensing and numbering done in 
one place that will serve for every journey in any direction. It is 
a fact that the delays and annoyances due to various differences 
in State laws governing automobiles constitute one of the gravest 
obstacles to the growth of motoring in this country. And the fact 
is so axiomatic that I need barely refer to it here, that the spread 
of motoring is the greatest aid to the making and maintenance 
of good roads throughout the country. Surely, then, every farmer, 
every manufacturer, with loads to haul, can see at a glance that 
his interest will be served by Federal control of automobiles. 

Some one may object that I have used an extreme illustration 
of the difficulties to be met on the tour from New York to Wash- 
ington; that a motorist about to make such a journey would pro- 
vide himself in advance the necessary proofs of license and registra- 
tion. True, perhaps, in some cases; but how often does it happen 
that a projected trip from one State through another has to be 
abandoned because the motorist-has neither a license for the 
adjoining State nor the time to get one? Every automobilist of ex- 
perience can remember many such instances. We cannot always 
tell long in advance just when we may have a day or two to spare 
for a trip. 

And it is only to avoid these irritating obstacles that the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association“has introduced the proposed Federal 
Automobile bill. Nothing in its provisions would interfere with 
the State control of all automobiles in any State. Indeed, proof of 
State registration is the basis upon which the seeker for a Federal 
license must base his application. It is only when traveling any- 
where in the United States outside of his own State that the 
motorist shall, by displaying the number issued to him by the 
Federal Bureau, be exempt from the necessity of complying with 
the registration provisions of the laws of the State or Territory 


he is passing through. In one word, the Federal Bureau of Auto: 
mobiles will grant in a single license the privileges of interstate 
travel now conferred by each State piecemeal and with intinite 
vexatious delay to the traveler. 

The machinery for national control will be simple and easily 
arranged. : 

A Federal motor-vehicle bureau, consisting of two commissioners, 
is contemplated, with a secretary and clerical assistants, to receive 
and pass upon applications for Federal registration, keep records 
of the motor vehicles registered, indexed under the distinctive nium- 
bers issued as provided in the lot, and for ready reference and for 
the supplying of information relating to any vehicle registered, 
upon proper requisition for the same. Salaries are provided for 
the two commissioners, secretary, and clerical force, payable out 
of the fund created by the registration fees, which are $5 in the 
case of the individual, and $10 in the case of the manufacturer. 
Each commissioner shall receive $5000.a year, and the secretary 
$2000 a year. 


The act provides for the lodging of complaints with the Federal 


bureau by any person, firm, corporation or association, or any 
mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing society, or any body 


‘politic or municipal organization, against any one driving motor 


vehicles, and for the investigation of the complaint, and the inilic- 
tion of the punishment provided in the act, if the complaint be 
ascertained to be well founded. 

In view of the great advantages that would accrue to the users 
of motor vehicles under Federal registration, the punishment for 
reckless driving would consist chiefly of suspension or forfeiture of 
the Federal license. The prospect of losing the privilege of quick 
and uninterrupted progress from State to State and of being com- 
pelled to go through the time-wasting delays now in existence 
would be enough to tame the wildest scorcher and make him care- 
ful of his speed. Indeed, the benefits of national registration to the 
public-at-large in the important matter of curbing dangerous 
motorists would be very considerable. 

One of the great difficulties in the way of punishing persistent 
violators of the speed and safety laws is the redundance of the num- 
ber signs on automobiles. Naturally enough, if a car going sixty 
miles an hour is carrying half a dozen signs on which are displayed 
the initials of various States, each followed by a row of figures, 
it is practically impossible for any peace officer to identify the 
registration number of the particular State in which the offence is 
being committed. 

Under the proposed Federal registration law the detection of the 
lawbreaker can be more readily accomplished. For under the new 
law every automobile in the country would display but one nunm- 
ber at one time. That number would be carried on one signboard 
across the front end of the vehicle, and on another signboard at 
the rear in black letters on a white background in such style and 
size as to be easily distinguished at a distance of two hundred 
feet. Moreover, these numbers should be easily read at night while 
quite as far from the observer, for the law provides that they must 
be clearly illuminated with lamps. 

Especial pains have been taken to insure the legibility of the 
number signs. The act provides: 

“That such distinctive number, as an identification mark, shall 
consist of-a white placard as a background, upon the face of which 
shall appear the distinctive number assigned to such vehicle by the 
commission, as hereinafter constituted, in black Arabie numerals, 


- such numerals to be not less than three inches long, nor each stroke 


less than one-half inch in width, such number to be preceded on 
the placard by the initial or abbreviation of the State under the 
laws of which such motor vehicle has previously been registered, in 
black letters, each letter to be at least one inch and a half in 
height, and such number to be followed on the placard by the 
letters “ U. 8.,” each letter to be of the same size and character as 
the letters of the initial or abbreviation of the State as lierein 
before provided.” ; 

Every one familiar with automobiles will see at a glance what a 
great gain.in the matter of identifying a car will be effected by 
reducing the number of signs to the minimum. Only one placard 
will be needed at each end of the car. On one side of each placard, 
for example, will be the owner's State registration number, thus: 


N. Y. 5,315 


On the reverse will appear the Federal registration number, thus: 


N. Y. 236,523 U.S. - j 


In New York State the New-Yorker need display only his State 
number; in all other States only the Federal number. Could any 
thing be simpler, better calculated to make the road pleasant for 
the sane motorist, a path of thorns for the reckless? 
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Banking up the Speedway at a sharp Curve in the Course to prevent Cars running at high Spéed from leaving the Track 
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Where the Track makes a dangerous Turn on the Route from London to Weybridge. The Course will be finished in July 


THE NEW MOTOR SPEEDWAY WHICH IS BEING BUILT NEAR LONDON 
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REVOLUTIONARY FIGURES 


IN 


AMERICAN ART 


By SAMUEL SWIFT 


HE new spirit astir in American life for a dozen years 
past has been taking concrete form of late in American 
art. New men have arisen, saying and doing things in 
paint and clay and with the tools of the craftsman that 
are more direct and more democratic than much of the 

art work of even a decade ago. In painting, especially, changes 
of considerable import have come about. The dominance of the 
great landscape-painters has passed. Wyant, Inness, and Homer 
Martin marked out paths that have both guided and baffled their 
successors. Winslow Homer’s best marines, those by which he 
will be remembered, date back ten years er more. John La Farge 
has mot lately been a vital factor in the painting of easel pic- 
tures, so called, though splendid mural decorations have con- 
tined to flow from his brain and brush. Abbott Thayer has done 
little new work lately, and George de Forest Brush’s maximum 
of power and beauty seems also to have been reached—both these 
men are figure-painters. Twachtman, an isolated and earnest 
artist, has left many disciples, but no school. Most of his col- 
leagues among the Ten American Painters seem to care more for 
proficiency than for creative expression. Tryon has added little, 
in recent years, to the code of delicate perceptions and nice ad- 
justments that gave him recognition in the late eighties. Albert 
P. Ryder, an artist of rare poesy and imagination, sends forth a 
canvas only at long intervals. 

The landscape school, then, which enlisted most of the fore- 
going painters, has presented little that is new or vital since, 
let us say, the war with Spain, which remains a spiritual as well 
as a political landmark in American history. The _ prophet’s 
mantle has fallen indubitably upon a group of artists chiefly 
concerned, not with the figure as such, but with actual human 
beings, their emotional life, and the material environment that 
helps to determine their character. What other school is there, 
in American art to-day, that has new themes, or new views of 
familiar ones, to give us? What other coherent group exists here, 
of men with something affirmative and stimulating to « mmuni- 
cate? The school of Robert Henri, George Luks, William Glackens, 
Jerome Myers, John Sloan—to name only some of its: strongest 
members—presents phases of Jife extending from eminent bishops 


“Butcher Boy” 


to half-stripped prize-fighters, from men and women of prestive 
to the latest batch of newly landed immigrants, from the work 
and the play of rich and poor, young and old, down to the worn 
human aspect of decrepit houses on New York’s crumbling East 
Side, or the inherent dignity of maternity in a barroom cat wit| 
her kittens. Here is’ variety enough, certainly. But there are 
qualities common to all. These painters convince us of their 
democratic outlook. They seek what is significant, what is real, 
no matter whither the quest may lead them. They give no hint 
of “slumming” among either rich or poor—they are at home and 
at ease no matter what or whom they paint. This is an attitude 
healthily American, and so is the optimism that all of them dis- 
close in their pictures. A sturdy strain runs through this body 
of artists. There is virility in what they have done, but virility 
without loss of tenderness; a manly strength that worships beauty, 
an art that is conceivably a true echo of the significant Ameri- 
ean life about them. 

Naturally there is wide diversity of externals in this new schovi. 
Mr. Henri and Mr. Glackens fill their palettes with sharply dis- 
similar colors; Mr. Luks and Mr. Myers and Mr. Sloan could not 
easily be mistaken for one another. Because they are not afraid 
of sober tones, when painted with richness or luminosity, some 
have dubbed these men and their associates the “ black school.” 
To others, they are “the gang.” Neither term is deserved. 

In nearly every country opposition to important new art de- 
velopments has centred in official bodies dedicated to the pur- 
suit and encouragement of the arts. A few weeks ago, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the oldest and most conspicuous body 
of artists in America, opened in the Fine Arts Building, New. York, 
its eighty-second annual exhibition. The jury of selection re- 
jected, as usual, a picture sent by George Luks. It admitted one 
by Mr. Glackens, but cast out another ranked by some among his 
best. It gave Mr. Myers and Mr. Sloan each one place. It ad- 
ministered snubs to Mr. Henri, himself a juror, until he asked 
and received permission to withdraw two of his own canvases, 
“A Matador” and “Spanish Gipsy and Child,” leaving to repre- 
sent him only the portrait of a general, which is not one of his 
best works. The jury admitted several canvases by new anid 


“The Pawnbroker’s Daughter” 


TWO CHARACTERISTIC EXAMPLES OF THE ACADEMICALLY UNHALLOWED WORK OF MR. GEORGE LUKS 
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“The Matador,” by Robert Henri 


ONE OF THE MUCH-DISCUSSED PAINTINGS WITHDRAWN 
BY MR. HENRI FROM THE ACADEMY EXIIBITION 


promising painters, but Mr. Henri, as leader of a minute minority, 
had to watch in many other cases what seems to have been the 
penalization of originality or self-expression in art. 

Of course there is something to be said for the Academy. About 
half the wall space in these small and inadequate galleries has 
been given, in this exhibition, to painters outside the member- 
ship. Of the total of 375 pictures crowded ‘into the current show, 
there are canvases by no fewer than forty men and women wholly 
new to the Academy’s lists, some of them quite unknown to the 
jurors. This denotes generosity, not meanness, as to wall space. 
No one could fairly ask for a larger numerical representation of 
newcomers. But the charge is brought that this spring, as al- 
ways, the jurors might have chosen, from the 1500 submitted, 
more new canvases that showed promise and creative zest, fewer 
that were merely imitative of nature or of accepted convention. 
To this writer ten or a dozen members of this freshman class of 
forty seemed to have enough individuality in point of view and 
enough technical skill to deserve admittance to an Academy of 
Design exhibition. But there is too much of what has aptly 
been called “dead thought ” in this and every Academy exhibition, 
along work by the new and by the older painters. One can 
imagine an annual show so puissant, so closely in touch with 
vital tendencies, that even the dull followers of formula in paint 
might try to throw off their self-made shackles and to look at 
life and nature with fresh eyes, for the sake of becoming once 
more a part of this living, growing organism. It would be need- 
lessly discourteous to inquire how few of the Academicians them- 
selves, including members of the jury, show in their own paintings 
the proofs of constantly widening outlook, or a mind receptive to 
new impressions. There are men who long ago adopted a formula 
and have clung to it, men whose canvases from year to year are 
so similar that- they indicate no renewal of inspiration, no in- 
vention, nothing but a working over of the same “ dead thought.” 

lappily, there are also artists whose long experience has but 
whetted their appetite for varied and untried things. .But most 
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men’s capacity to understand and to enjoy the changing art of 
their time may be likened to a rubber band, which cannot stretch 
beyond a certain definite span. Significant newcomers in paint- 
irg, sculpture, music, literature, are rarely appreciated by’ the 
generation that has preceded them: Need one cite Rodin, Ibsen, 
Richard Strauss, men of yesterday and to-morrow, as well as the 
familiar earlier cases of Rousseau, Millet, Richard. Wagner, 
Edouard Manet, and Claude Monet? Nature seems to decree that 
every generation, roughly speaking, shall set up its own standards, 
framed mainly from the ideals laid down by the leaders of the 
generation next ahead. 

Perhaps one of the best known and most sincere members of the 
Academy will permit himself to be taken as an illustration of the 
truth that the radicals of yesterday may become the conservatives 
of to-day. There is an example of Mr. Kenyon Cox's early work, 
painted with zest and freedom, which has a slight but distinet 
bearing upon the current controversy over the Academy of Design's 
attitude. This bteezy little picture was painted in 1879, when Mr. 
Cox was then a gifted student in his early twenties, although lie is 
now one of the influential conservatives in the Academy. It was a 
fisherman, evidently an American, that Mr. Cox took as theme. 
The fisherman was fat, and he wore a corpulent flannel shirt and a 
broad-brimmed hat. The point is that Mr. Cox, whose honesty of 
purpose and whose ability as a speaker have made him almost a 
dominating force in the Academy's jury-foom, was then as 
vivacious a painter as any young and healthy American need be. 
The handling of this bulky figure is loose, and the work has a 
light but knowing touch that leaves one comfortably assured both 
of the artist’s skill and of his spontaneity. Probably this phase 
of Mr. Cox’s art and personality would surprise some of the newer 
men whose work he has since helped to keep out of Academy 
exhibitions. Mr. Cox’s maturer painting has a gravity that at 
times approaches the ponderous; he cannot now be accused of 
eagerness of utterance. Yet he was looked upon, when he returned 
from Paris twenty-five years ago, as almost a radical, or at least 
as an advanced man. Even now Mr. Cox avers that certain elders 
in the Academy feel none too sure of his invariable orthodoxy. On 
the other hand, he is charged by younger folk with being the man 
who chiefly bars frank, individual expression from the exhibitions. 

Doubtless Mr. Cox’s case is not exceptional. And it enforces the 
conclusion that the tone of the Academ sis set) by men no longer in 
the first freshness of their receptive andl eniai powers. Its juries, 
whether chosen by the old alphabetigal system or by the newer 
one of election, have simply tended t& perpetuate existing céndi- 
tions. There has been, if not a government of old men, at least a 
régime Of middle age in the Academy. Take, for instance, the jury 
of thirty men that ofliciated for the coming exhibition. Twenty- 
three of these painters and sculpters were born before 1860, and 
of these twenty-three eight were born before 1850. Of course 
not all of the jurors born in 1859, or earlier, are conservatives, 
in the narrow sense. Some of them extend valuable aid toward 
what is promising and personal. But why not, as a hopeful ex- 
periment, introduce an age-limit clause applying to jurors? Out 
of the thirty to be elected by vote of the Academicians and as- 
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THIS IS ANOTHER TYPICAL CANVAS OF MR. HENRI'S WHICH 
HE WITHDREW FROM THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY 
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sociates, why not decree that ten or twelve be not more than 
forty years old? Of course this would be equivalent to an amiable 
request that the ruling element in the organization cut off its 
own head, or, at least, its nose and ears. 
and genuinely self-expressive art a better chance to reach the 
public, which means that artists doing such work would thus 
be spurred to further efforts, instead of being rebuked. 

Upholders of the Academy’s present course cite the fact that 
most of America’s best painters have been or are members. But 
have the exhibitions at any time within a dozen years been truly 
representative of the fresh art thought of the day? It is one 
.thing to admit an artist at a time when it would help and en- 
courage him, another to wait until he has struggled up to recog- 
nition without the Academy’s aid. Yet it would be unfair to over- 
look the Academy’s progress since the days of its Twenty-third 
Street bondage to very old members who insisted on sending three 
pictures apiece to exhibitions. After President Frederick Dielman 
took command the membership was quietly strengthened, until 
last year’s merger of the Society of American Artists with the 
Academy, from which the Society had broken away in 1877, was 
merely the formal union of two bodies already all but identical. 
Further, some of the newer men gradually found their way into 
the Academy and Society sows. Arthur B. Davies, whom the 
collectors and a few ety sows art critics were quicker to ap- 
preciate than were the rank and file of his artist colleagues, 
exhibited a few times, but wearield of the struggle against an 
oflicialdom that did not then want him, and gave up sending his 
finely imaginative and colorful pictures to either Society. After 
the French government had bought a picture by Robert Henri 
for the Luxembourg Gallery, the two New York organizations 
began to discover some merit in him—again the collectors and a 
few critics were in advance of the men who paint—and as Mr. 
Henri’s uncommon gifts as a teacher of art also became known, he 
was made first a Society member, and in 1906 a National Academi- 
cian. Jerome Myers’s tender and sympathetic transcripts of East 
Side street scenes and people were accepted almost from the 
first; his good fortune was also the Academy’s. William Glackens, 
now an associate member of the National Academy, became such 
in exchange for his Society membership at the merger. Glackens, 
Sloan, Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, Van Perrine, Paul Dougherty, 
Gifford Beal, and other new figure and landscape men have ap- 
peared in some exhibitions and been shut out from others. 
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Only once in many years, if memory serves, has the Academy or 
Society accepted a picture by George Luks—one of the most 
original and accomplished painters in America, but still, at forty, 
absolutely unknown to the general art public. Once or twice he 
has figured in club loan exhibitions, but the man’s own studio is 
the only place, at present, where one may see much of what he 
has done. Portraits, character studies, dissolute folk of the night. 
wise old Russian Jews sipping their coffee in di restaurants, 
children, cabmen, dock rats, children again, children of the very 
poor or of comfortable East Side shop-keepers—these are some 
of Luks’s subjects. 

Of such is “ The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,” worthy of a place be. 
side the sincerest and most eloquent of American figure-paintings. 
beyond doubt a masterwork. Who else joins so closely the observa. 
tion of his themes with their realization in note-book and on can. 
Mr. Luks gets his material at first-hand. In the crooke«| 
and the dark streets, in the bright sunlight of a windswept Hudson 
River dock, in drawing-rooms, in theatres, everywhere he goes, this 
artist never tires of studying living creatures and their surround. 
ings. His powers as a draughtsman are something more than 
remarkable,.as his sketch-books and his paintings testify. His 
pictures are the personification of creative energy, tempered to 
the mood of the subject. His saucy and delightful auburn-haire«| 
“ Butcher Boy,” with raw beefsteak on a platter, red sweater, and 
eyes that are, as Luks says, simply holes with lenses in them, will 
stare you out of countenance if you let him. Humor, keen analysis. 
fearless good nature, and a genuine tenderness on occasion hel) 
to make George Luks’s painting about as vital an art as one can 
imagine. And there are few such colorists here, few men whose 
brushwork is at once so bold and so delicate. Again the little 
brown-haired Jewess called “The Pawnbroker’s Daughter” comes 
to mind, with her luminous face and hands, the warm yellow-white 
of her dress,-the glints of light that make precious the white 
platter, the distinguished green of the Oriental jar. Surely no jury 
that ever sat could reject a work of this rare beauty! As yet no 
jury has had the chance. 

What, then, will be the Academy’s future attitude toward Luks 
and Henri and the ever-growing throng of new painters with inven- 
tive powers which they are not afraid to trust? Will the Academy 
help to shape and publish these most hopeful new elements in 
American art? Or will it continue hostile, and thus force this un- 
conquerable new expression to seek or make some quicker channel’ 
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MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD WHO BEAR THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EXPENDING JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S $43,000,000 


- FUND FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE UNRECOGNIZED ENEMY OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL—EXCESSIVE SUNLIGHT 


By MAJOR CHARLES E. WOODRUFF 


Surgeon United States Army 


HE French failed to dig the Panama Canal because they 

did not know how to prevent the infectious tropical dis- 

eases. Recent events show that the Americans are 

seriously hampered by more insidious yet preventable dis- 

eases which are not due to germs. After the French 
failed, the discovery was made of the manner of transmission of 
malaria, yellow fever, and the dysenteries. It came at a most 
opportune time, and we have taken full advantage of the 
knowledge. As a result of modern sanitation, unknown to the 
French, these diseases no longer menace the work, and yet there 
are disquieting report® of more or less destruction of health, loss 
of energy or vitality, nervous breakdown, and the long catalogue 
of conditions vaguely described as effects of the climate. Men 
noted for wonderful stability and aggressive nerve force become un- 
stable and despondent, their judgments are defective, and a 
are inclined to give up at the‘very time their labors begin to tell. 
All their experience is lost, and the work is seriously’ delayed while 
new men acquaint themselves with the problems. 

These tropical nervous conditions have long been known, and as 
they are undoubtedly due to the climate, it is high time that the 
causative factors be hunted down and avoided in the future. The 
disease is tropical neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion, and so well 
recognized, that it is foolish to deny its existence, as a few unpro- 
gressive physicians have been inclined to do. Army surgeons have 
known of it by this name for some years in the Philippines, and 
the British have noted it in India for a century or more, but they 
fight shy of the name neurasthenia as too American. It is now a 
matter of national concern, for if it can be prevented, as it surely 
can, to a great extent at least, the period of construction of the 
canal may be shortened perhaps by several yeass, and the nation 
he saved expenses mounting well into the millions. Climatology is 
at last a very practical matter, and not the academic affair we 
have heretofore been inclined to regard _ it. 

What is there about a tropical climate which causes this remark- 

able damage to the nervous system? It cannot be wholly the heat 
nor the humidity, for we have those factors in equal degree much 
farther north. Within the last dozen years we have suddenly 
awakened to the fact that. light is a very deadly agent. If it is in 
excessive amount it kills évery living thing. Most animals hide 
in darkness, and if they must be exposed to the sun they are 
shaded by pigments, hair, or feathers. Even plants which utilize 
it are sogirranged that the living cells are protected. Bacteria are 
plants, and they are promptly killed by it—sunshine is our best 
disinfectant. We concentrate it to kill bacteria in the skin, and 
thus cure ourselves of numerous infectious diseases, but if we use 
it too strongly it kills the tissues as well as the germs. Man him- 
self is pigmented in direct proportion to the light of his ancestral 
home. The negro really lives in dense shade under his black 
skin, and the Eskimo needs much protection from the cold snow- 
wlare. 
We need fresh air and lots of it, but we can get it without light. 
Indeed, there is much evidence that sanitoria in dark cloudy places 
are far more successful than ‘those in lands of perpetual sun- 
shine. Men who work in comparative darkness do not seem to 
suffer from it if other conditions are wholesome. Miners are 
notoriously healthy and long-lived, and the employees of the New 
York Subway are not reported to be more sickly than those on the 
surface. These facts have been known long enough to be put to 
practical use, yet we have been so accustomed to unscientific base- 
less talk about the necesytty for God’s sunshine, that it is impos- 
sible for most men to woh lice that the truth is the exact opposite. 
So persistent is the effect of early teaching, that we deliberately 
expose ourselves to a harmful degree of sunlight, and when the 
inevitable collapse comes we pettishly blame the climate instead 
of our own inability to learn of its newly discovered dangers and to 
avoid them. 

Light is a stimulant if it is of less intensity than the fatal 
(legree—a fact known to every one who enjoys the exhilaration of 
i bright sunny day following a spell of cloudy soothing weather. 
In the tropics this stimulation is quite marked on the newcomers 
lor a few weeks or months or even a year or more. They are more 
active physically and mentally. They rush things. and are quite 
sure that tropical climates are maligned. Indeed, they feel so well 
under the stimulation of light that they expose themselves un- 

cessarily to the dangerous rays which so subtly but surely work 
ischief to the nerve cells. The chief of the Philippine civil service 
Wrote an article aetually praising that climate, and within two 
years was compelled to leave it to recover his wrecked health. 

We were so sure in the Philippines that we could not get too 
much light that we built our houses to admit it in floods, and 
contemptuously disregarded the English and Dutch experience of 
two centuries. We called people lazy if they hid themselves at 
midday, and we bravely went abroad in the full glare of the light. 
Even the heavily pigmented Filipinos darkened their houses, and 
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were astounded at our foolishness in doing what they did not dare 
to do. Collapse always came in time, if not a real collapse. at 
least a degree of destruction of nervous vigor which demanded a 
— to darker climates to escape chronic invalidism or even 
eath. 

All this is nothing new. The history of the world is full of| in- 
stances of northern races of men who thought they could defy 
nature’s laws by migrating to light climates—Goths, Vandals. 
Franks, and many others—but in time they all paid the penalty 
of extinction. The process is slow if the new climates are not much 
different from the old, and therefore it is never noticed while it is 
going on. We do not notice it in America, but it is evident al- 
ready in our tropical parts, where the only survivors are the very 
dark people who are protected by their pigment. Thousands of 
light types have migrated to tropical America but have left; no 
trace. Even further north the blonder types are being replaced. 

In the mean time our constant condition of light-stimulation is 
causing that strenuousness which is making us famous at the. ex- 
pense of a fatal wear and tear. The slow easy-going men of nerth- 
ern Europe are normal—they last. The American hustle¢ is 
goaded beyond his powers, and as a rule does not accomplish as 
much in his lifetime as the more sluggish European. Work of 
itself never harms any one—it is only when we work under the 
pressure of a stimulant that irremediable exhaustion follows. 

In the tropics these phenomena are magnified and are the basis 
of those distressing health reports sent out. In no place on earth 
is it more evident that the race is to the slow. Men who are 
guided by the experience of centuries and take care of themselves 
are known to remain in fair health for thirty or forty years, but 
the hustler is a wreck in three. There are some remarkable ex- 
ceptions, to be sure—men who think they have successfully proved 
the law to be false—but their cases do not bear inspection. 

So long as men continue to deny that tropical light is harmful, 
just so long will we fail in our duty to civilization at Panama. 
We will not guard the white employees as they should be guarded, 
and they will ignorantly expose themselves to needless dangers. 
After the first year or two of strenuous labor they will grow stale, 
lose interest, and become “quitters” through actual nervous 
disease. Every experienced éngineer who is thus compelled to give 
up is a distinct loss. Many more cases will be calamitous. ~ Even 
if they do not “ quit the job,” their nervous irritability is likely to 
lead to defective judgments which may cause most expensive 
The irresponsible pessimistic gossip which pours out of 
Panama is derived from such soureces—we had lots of it from the 
Philippines at one time. 

The solution of the matter is self-evident. The white mam at 
Panama must avoid that which he cannot endure. We have 
proved that he cannot allow mosquitoes to bite him, and now it 
must be acknowledged that he cannot allow the sunlight to strike 
his unprotected body. We eliminated the mosquitoes, but we can- 
not eliminate the sun. The soldier who deliberately and unneces- 
sarily exposes himself to bullets when he could take cover is not 
only a fool, but he is not a true soldier. His fatal recklessness 
only weakens the army. The engineer who can work all day in 
the open in Michigan or New York should not do-it in Panama, 
and if he attempts it he is injuring the wérk instead of helpiing it 
along. 

The new discoveries as to light should be put to practical use. 
The old, old rules of tropical living must be enforced. Less work 
per day and none in the midday will give more progress in ten 
years. The houses should. be darkened, the clothing should be 
opaque, the umbrella and big helmet should be more in evijénce, 
and vacations in the north should be frequent. Then we will) hear 
of fewer men who have sunk into an “ irritable weakness,” or have 
become actual nervous wrecks after two or three years. Tropical 
light is the real enemy at Panama, and has caused the last sensa- 
tional upset. There may not be another if these modern discoveries 
are acted upon, 

In the long run—that is, in some years—it will be found in 
Panama, as in India, that the survivors are not the big blom? men 
who do such grand work in the cold darker north, but they will 
be men who more nearly approach the physique and complexidn of 
the native who is adjusted to the climate. Famous tropical ex- 
plorers like Livingstone were all small dark types, and the men 
who survive a quarter century of campaigns in India_are under- 
sized like Wolseley and Roberts. There is somethifig about the 
big blond physique which makes it specially susceptible to damage 
in the tropics, and such men break down quite soon. Perhaps there 
should be a more critical selection of types which are known to 
survive the conditions. In time there will be a survival of the 
fittest, but it is too expensive a process now that we know that the 
light destroys the health of a white man in the tropics. We can 
select the fittest beforehand and keep them the fittest. We must 
dodge nature's laws, not defy them. 
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THE GOLD LURE 


BY BARTON 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE GIBBS 


HE ‘'Tenderfoot heard only the cymbals and brass; the 

crashing high notes of triumphal marches, thunderous, 

‘reverberating acclaim of victory. There was a stupefying 

monotony of hallelujah about it all which, coming from 

_the lips of those irreverent and irreligious gold-seekers, 
seemed utterly out of harmony with the proper skein of things. 
Surely, pendered the unsophisticated wanderer from the cozy cor- 
— of the East, there must be some grist in this splendid golden 
larvest. 

“In all the processes of human endeavor,” he ventured to the 
mixed assemblage of Nevadans he had foregathered with at the 
Montezuma Club—the gossip centre of Goldfield—* there are sacri- 
fices. Show me some who have failed, who have fallen, whose 
hopes have been. crushed utterly, whose souls have been seared 
with the bitter iron of experience. I marvel how well you 
smother your tragedies, and drive into the shadowed corners those 
who have gone down. Only your hautboys and gayly habited her- 
alds are allowed on parade. —Does some silent shaft that has gone 
vainly into the flinty depths of your treasure hills closet your 
skeletons? High Finance does not hide its dark and doleful secrets 
of the men who would be kings one whit more securely than thesé 
bubbling, effervescent, showily fronted gold camps.” 

There was silence for a moment . ...a surprised, sullen silence. 
Glances almost black and menacing turned upon the doubter. A 


bankrupt who had long nourished body and mind on dreams (a 
‘man who one time had looked in on himself as a tower of moral 


strength, faeing all men with a steadfast eye which radiated the 
glow of a clean inner consciousness, but who had been meta- 
morphosed by the gold lure into a creature capable of any mean 
chicanery — the hang- 
er-on and unconsider- 
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millionaires ... yes... Croesuses ... Look at them!” (He 
paused and rolled his ey¢s; then continued hoarsely.) “They are 
here in the flesh . .. and they got it as I will get it... as we 
all will get it...out of the desert ...from these bald 
mountains.” 

He fell back exhausted, panting, but triumphant. He saw that 
the others believed—some who had got it; some who, like him, 
would get it. They looked approval upon him and shook their 
heads sagely. This revived him, roused him to look like a man 
who had done things—this hapless little visionary, withered by 
misspent years. Encouraged he ran on like a trance medium, only 
to collapse in a heap when the Tenderfoot asked: 

“ How long have you been trying to get it?” 

The question seemed to knock all of the forced youthfulness 
out of him. His cheeks went hollow and the lines deepened about 
his mouth and eyes. ‘The glow in his little eyes dulled and was 
gone.. The .Tenderfoot regarded him with a start of dismay. He 
felt ‘accusing glances, and experienced the sensation he imagined 
must come to those who have killed something. There was a 
flavor of the tragic in this pitiful spectacle of overwhelmed dream 
triumph that he had not counted on. The uncomfortable sense 
of guilt was oppressing him as a heavy burden, when a bulky figure 
burst through the door of the club-room and announced itself with 
a war-whoop. He was young and big and blond and. handsome; 
yes, undoubtedly handsome, even through the alkali grit that 
smeared his countenance. 

Whirling down the roum in a waltz step, scattering chairs and 
tables, and filling the air with magazines and books, he finally 
came to the chair of the huddled little heap whose golden hopes hai 

» been murdered for the 
¥ moment. He smote 


ed instrument of a 
master fraud) fairly 
glowered upon him. 
This rudely intruding 
and unpleasantly in- 


quisitive  Tenderfoot 
had dragged up before 
him the bogey he 


hated, that with mad 
intolerance he had 
long refused to give 
eve to... a horrible 
spectre that made him 
look backwards into 
brighter days and re- 
vealed the black 
depths of the future. 
There rose from his 
throat a ery that was 
almost a snarl. Chok- 
ing, he said fiercely: 
* | tell you the gold 
is here, and that any 
man who has the grit 
to hang on is sure to 
win, to gef it ...8& 
mine ... become rich 
. . be a millionaire. 
| know it.” (He was 
becoming incoherent ; 
saliva foamed on his 
lips.) “ They are here 
in this room...a 


“T tell you the gold is here, and that any man who has the grit to hang on is sure to win!” 
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this little limp rag of 
humanity on the back 
with the palm of a 
great fist and shout- 
ed: 
“Strike on the Lit- 
tle Monkey, boys! 
Only eighty feet down. 
and she assays one 
thousand to the ton. 
Wh-e-e-e-e! Whoop! 
Let’s revel!” 

The  ephemerally 
crushed failure scram- 
bled out from under 
the table where he had 
rolled, beaming, shin- 
ing, rejuvenated, and 
began a crazy dance 
with the tow-haired 
voung giant. The an- 
nouncement of the 
“ strike” had had the 
effect on him of a 
potent stimulant. He 
had no interest what- 
ever in the Little 


Monkey, and would 
profit only to the ex- 
tent of a_ revel—a 
wild, saturnalian 


southern Nevada revel 
that would leave him 


limp and palsied and 
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He scrambled out from under the table, and began 
a crazy dance with the tow-haired young giant 


invested by the nightmares of reality. But it was the spirit 
of the thing that remade him; dispelled the weight of years, 
aml wiped clear the slate of memory. Something had just 
liappened that some day would occur to him. Then he would shed 
his crinkled mask of age, and burst, waltzing and wat-whooping, 
into the club-house of the great Nevada mining camp. What mat- 
ter his sixty years, the thin thatch of gray upon his little round 
head, the deepening wrinkles? Success would find him as young 
as any of them; as wild and reckless a good fellow as that over- 
grown boy who for a few hundred dollars had leased the Little 
Monkey and become rich in a day. This was an occurrente not 
common, but common enough to tonic jaded nerves and supply 
alimentary food-stuff to anemic despair. 

The Tenderfoot seeking for the reverse of this golden shield of 
Fortune knew that he would have to look elsewhere than in this 
uathering. The idea suggested itself to him that somewhere in 
that arid country, probably out along the old mule trails (almost 
forgotten now since the making of motor-car speedways), there 
would be some wanderer on the face of the desert carrying fhe 
blight of bitter disappointment and bowing humbly beneath it. So 
he rode up the desert next day on the morning train to a desolate 
Water-station, whente he had noticed, on the down journey from 
Reno, a little-travelled trail led off in uncertain twistings to dis- 
appear through a deep fork in the mountain range. It was a 
typical water-station of the alkali wilderness, with a high-propped 
tank, one little hut where the tender lived with a half-breed wife, 
two emaciated brown children, a half-dozen dogs, lean and cur- 
like as eoyotes, and a pair of sturdy burros. 

"he Pullman porter blinked wonderingly when the Tenderfoot 
asked to be put down at this dismal halt in the long desert run. 
His fellow passengers, ever cackling and crowing of gold and 
strikes, fell into suspicious silence, and one and all moved by the 
‘ame thought—* there’s some prospect going forward in this dis- 
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carded range.” Not that there 
was anything in the appear- 
ance or bearing of the little 
Easterner to suggest the pros- 
pector or mining expert. A 
mere detail of inductive 
reasoning never fusses a 
gold-hunter; just a sugyes- 
ao tion of mystery, of some- 
ars ; thing overlooked in the bar- 


ren soundless waste, rouses 
acute suspicion in its deni- 
zens——denizens for the most 
part purely by the grip of the 
gold lure. So they all peered 
eagerly, almost wolfishly, out 
of the dust-coated windows 
as the Tenderfoot descended 
into the glare of a scorching 
August sun. 

The tank-tender, lounging 
in the doorway of his shack 
while his more energetic 
spouse slaked the thirst of 
the two oil-burning engines 
that hauled the long train, re- 
garded his untoward visitor 
with bloodshot eyes that 
seemed to roll in uncertain 
orbits. The Tenderfoot wait- 
ed until, with a series of 
erunehing and explosive 
noises, the train got under 
way again, before he saluted 
the doleful figure in the 
doorway of the hut. Then he 
said, pointing to the faint 
gray line that snaked its way 
through the sparse, drab 
cover of the sage - brush, 
“ Does that road lead to any 
particular diggings?” “ You 
with the s. p.?” retorted the 
tank-tender, with heavy de- 
liberation, squinting at the 
flannel-clad stranger with an accusing cock of his red eyes. His 
walnut-skinned wife and two skeleton-thin children had joined 
him now, followed by the full pack of mangy curs. 

“ Who in hell is he?” asked the woman, in menacing tone, roll: 
ing up the tattered sleeves of her blouse over arms in which corded 
muscles danced. There was very little of the feminine about this 
housewife of the d@sgrt. Only her long, loose, unkempt hair and 
the short. little skirt‘ worn ever a wonderfully patched pair of 
men’s overalls bore testimony to her sex. She was girdled with a 
heavy cowhide belt in which stuck two long knives, unsheathed; 
a ponderous monkey-wrench used in connection with the mechwen- 
ism of the water-tank. and a bludgeon-like portion of a crowbar. 

“Yes; who the devil are you?” loudly demanded the man, in 
stantly becoming fierce, and throwing back the tails of his coat 
so as to reveal about twelve pounds of short-barrelled artillery. 

The Tenderfoot did some Maxim thinking and tingled with um 
pleasant emotions. Knives and pistols he knew only vaguely, as 
a reader of books, Even the hollow-bellied dogs were becoming 
threatening, snarling hungrily at his heels. Born of pure panic, 
there occurred to him a happy inspiration. By the force of sheer 
nervous energy he shouted in a voice that rolled thunderously 
across. the naked sand plats: 

“None of your confounded business who I am. I am here, 
am I not? I got down off that train, didn’t [? I asked you to 
tell me to what diggings that trail led, didn’t I? You know where 
it leads. I know you know it. So give me the information I want, 
and be p. d. q. about it, or by the shade of Hercules there will be 
fifty-seven varieties of trouble at this one-housed Hadean way- 
station!’” 

None of your spindle-legged, padded-chested heroes of melodrama 
ever mouthed his lines with more gallery-delighting ferocity than 
did this five-feet-six Tenderfoot in the neat gray flannels, patent- 
leather ties, flowing crimson tie, and broad-brimmed Stetson. 
The tank-tender collapsed at the midriff as if impinged by a thirty- 
pound shot; the little half-breed woman with the mighty-muscled 
arms and beltful of knives and bludgeons vanished within the 
door of the shack in two bounds with her featherweight offspring 
gripped in the vacuum of her going. As for the dogs, they seat- 
tered away with the kinetoscopic agility of fleeing jack-rabbits. 
The Tenderfoot, by the might of his voice, had even terrtfied him- 
self, and began to quake a little at the knees, for the great noise 
he had made was followed by a palpable, overwhelming stillness. 

The tank-tender had fallen supine into the depths of an empty 
packing-case, from which the now terrible Tenderfoot, with a 
return of courage and front, helped him to extricate himself, when 
he made a feeble signal-of appeal. As he plucked mechanically at 
the splinters that had crowded into him he said: 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but my wife and I thought it might 
be you had dropped off here to jump our,claim.” 

“What?” gasped the Tenderfoot faintly. “Claim! You don't 
mean to say that you’re in this mining business, too—out here. 
where they have all passed by, turning their noses up at the 
meagre possibilities?” 

“Yes,” returned the tank-tender, pausing in his splinter investi- 
gation. “I’ve got mine back here in the mountains that this 
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trail leads to. And it is going to” 
be a great mine, too, when we 
strike the vein, even if I can’t get 
any of the sharps in the big camps 
to take hold with me. They all 
give it the laugh, and say the vein 
is somewhere in China or Siberia. 
But I know what I am doing. I! 
have panned gold on the surface 
eighteen vears ago, and I’ve shot 
several little pockets since that 
gave up a tidy bit of vellow. It 
is only a question of time when I 
reach the big vein. I know it will 
be one of the greatest bonanzas in 
Nevada. 

“I came down the desert from 
Hawthorne with a pair of mules 
first, back in the ‘80's, and staked 
her out. I like to have died then, 
as my mules did, but a bunch of 
Piutes camping back at Walker 
Lake got me before I could cash. 
| was pretty near the Big Divide, 
though, raving with thirst and 
blistered and prickly inside from 
eating greasewood and chapparel. 
The Indians took care of me; gave 
me pine nuts to eat and some 
water. I can taste that water yet. 
Chalky with arsenic it was, but 
sweeter than the water of Truckee 


The Dead Mule, I call her... 
dying, but the Piutes pulled me 
out and helped me get back to her. 
That's eighteen years ago, and I’ve 
been picking and drilling away 
ever since. 

“What—for eighteen years!” 
exclaimed the Tenderfoot. 

“Yes. for eighteen years,” 
echoed the tank-tender in a tone 
that was half sigh. half boast. 

“And have you got any gold out 
of it vet?” inquired the little 
Easterner, studying closely for the 
first time the gaunt figure in the 
dilapidated overalls and frayed 
jumper, whose clear bronze skin, 
caved-in stomach, and scarlet eyes 
told eloquently of the arsenic he 
had absorbed in water and food 
for two decades. He pulled his 
battered straw hat down over his 
forehead and answered sullenly: 

“Of course [ haven’t got down 
to the real stuff vet. I’ve only 
sunk six shafts and made them all 
myself. Dynamite is mighty ex- 
pensive down here, and I have to 
go slow, long as these sharks and 
wild-cat highwaymen won't help 
me with machinery. But I know 
ore that’s ore, I do.” (He drew 
himself up in a pathetic attempt at dignity, his crimson eyes 
blazing with fanatic fire.) “Just wait until I get down to it. 
Then they will come crawling to me on their bellies like so many 
chuckawallahs. They'll beg me to let them in. But I won't, curse 
‘em! T'll shoot ‘em where they grovel before I let ‘em touch a 
grain of my shiny dust.” 

He dragged a rough bench beneath the shade of the water-tank 
and invited the Tenderfoot to hear all of his story—the tragic 
story of his failure. Of course he did not put it that way. There 
is no such word in the Nevada vernacular, and he spoke with an 
enthusiasm the self-made man does not know the art of putting 
into his tale af success; for even at the end of his tarnished and 
faded rainbow he still could see the fabled treasure that those 
whose eyes light with the gold lust never lost sight of. 

In cameo the story of the tank-tender is: 

Eighteen years before, from a vagrant little outcropping of ore 
he had panned gold. He was young then; had been a miner in 
Virginia City, Gold Hill, and other famous bonanza camps, toil- 
ing for a wage: digging tons of gold for others. Now and then 
he saved a little and fared forth on the desert, prospecting. But 
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the dust he sampled never turned 

yellow, until he climbed into the 

southern altitudes. _ 

Half starved and excoriated by 
thirst he had found this little 
treasure lump of mineral. Scarce 
able to crawl he had dragged him- 
self about the hillside and staked 
out his claim. The sun _ beat 
above him; the alkali choked him: 
a lizard took on the form of a 
monster to his fever-glazed eyes, 
Yet he toiled on his belly like a 
crawling thing until his last stake 
was driven. When he rolled over 
with his senses swooning there 
were three black spots circling in 
the whitish blue above him. 

A small band of Piutes noted 
the wheeling buzzards from a 
neighboring hilltop. They found 
him, and brought him back to life 
in their shabby little wigwams on 
Walker Lake. They had brought 
the little pile of shining slugs and 
tucked them away under his pil- 

—low. They were his medicine— 
his tonic. When he could walk 
again he journeyed to the nearest 
camp and bought tools, drills, and 

a keg of dynamite. He returned 

to his good friends, the Piutes, who 

had nursed him, and took unto 
wife one in their village, half In- 
dian, half white. Her father had 
been such another gold-seeker as 
he in the first flight to northern 
Nevada half a century ago. With 
her as helpmate and sole com- 
panion he set up a tiny cabin on 
his solitary gold hill and drove his 
drills and pick with desperate 
energy. He tunnelled and blasted, 
sampled and anned, through 
months and the seasons of 
bitter cold and” blighting heat. 
Now and then he would strike a 
little pocket—always, it seemed, 
when his dynamite was low and 
his tools worn away. His Indian 
friends dragged fragments of 
lumber to him. With the pan- 
nings of each little pocket he 
bought more tools, more dynamite. 

He burrowed on while his wife fed 

him on granite hard biscuits, coffee 

and pine nuts she got from Mier 
people who camped in a hill-locked 
oasis of their reservation. 

Then came the railroad at a 
time when there were no yielding 

ckets; when the dynamite was 
exhausted and the drills splintered. 

Men who would tend the water- 

tanks in that parehed_ wilder- 
ness were wofully few. To him the post was a life-preserver. 
It paid well and bought him more tools and more powder. His 
wife could do most of the work in tending the tank while he 
pierced deeper in the exeruciating search for the elusive vein. His 
hope had never died for an instant. It had become instinct with 
him. He nourished brain and body with it. It made his hillside, 
bleak and uninviting as Stygia, an emerald garden of delights. 
It clothed and canopied his flinty grottoes that were some day to 
dazzle him with treasure. He would go on to the end with this 
hope ever warming him and filling his dreams with delights. 
Forlorn to all who looked upon him, poisoned to the core with 
arsenic, he would drill and dig so long as his pulse beat and his 
nerves palpitated—a heroic embodiment of hope. 

“And then,” thought the Tenderfoot, when all the story was 
told and he bade the tank-tender a silent farewell to clamber aboard 
the @aboose of a southbound freight (there was no passenger 
train until late that night), “ he may strike it. Who can tell?” 

The little Easterner had failed in his quest of a failure. Cyn 
ical, seoffing, vaingloriously parading his disbeliefs, the cankerous 
germ of the gold lure was entering his flesh. 


Drawu by George Gibbs 
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THE PERIL GOOD GOVERNMENT 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, March 9, 1907. 
HE Spectator, which is still the most thoughtful and 
authoritative of all English weekly journals and on the 
whole the one that most ¢onsistently expresses the best 
thought of the nation, published in tts issue of March 9 a 


= very remarkable article. It discussed—it rather went out 
<2 , of its way to diseuss, for the matter is not one of any great 
”] uigency—the question of a Parliament for Egypt. The demand for 
A: a Parliament has been made by the Egyptian General Assembly, 
ha and as the demand is one that cannot in the nature of things be 


cratified immediately, it is suggested that a beginning should be 
- made by conferring upon the existing Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly the control of Egyptian finances and adminis- 
tration. Against this proposal or anything at all resembling it 
i. the editor of the Spectator seeks to warn his countrymen. He 
aa enlarges, with an understatement rather than exaggeration of the 
ts truth, upon the benefits and achievements of British rule. “‘ When 
ee we went to Egypt,” he says, “ the population was not only taxed 
se heavily that the tax-collector left the villager nothing but the 
barest subsistence allowance, but by means of a system of forced 
labor he was reduced to a condition bordering on servitude. Now, 
after some twenty years of British control, there is no other 
Mohammedan cultivator of the soil or inhabitant of a town who is 
in so good a position. The taxes are collected justly, and the 
poor man is now able to rise through his own efforts to a level, 
: not merely of comfort, but of affluence. He is no longer afraid to 
show his wealth lest the demands of the tax-collector should be in- 
creased, and he is able to rely upon the government to protect 
him from the arbitrary oppression of those who are richer than 
himself or who hold an official position.” All this advance, argues 
the Spectator, would be nullified if the Egyptians were allowed to 
govern themselves. The writer even disputes that the Egyptians, 
though they may ask for it, really desire autonomy. They like 
good government, but not self-government; an enlightened despot- 
ism is their instinctive ideal; no Mohammedan community has ever 
developed a system of representative rule; if it ever did, it would 
quickly. tire of it; the Egyptians are only asking for a Parliament 
because a rumor has got about that England intends to loosen her 
hold on Egypt and because they believe that in making the demand 
they are fulfilling the will of the Khedive; but they do not really 
want it; they are like the Irishman who “has no objection to 
walking down a road which leads to the place he does not want to 
go to if, he has any specious and immediate reason for making a 
start’; only Western control and Western sovereignty can secure 
to the Oriental the government he most desires—a sane and benefi- 
cent autocracy, tempered by public opinion; such is the govern- 
ment which England has established in Egypt; it is a government 
solely in the interests of the government, compatible with allowing 
a large share of administration to native Egyptians, but not com- 
patible With giving them any sort of Parliamentary control; and 
the Egyptians ought te be made to understand at once that “ the 
British people will not consent to share the ultimate responsibility 

for the government of Egypt with them or anybody else.” 
There are many points in this article which might be made mat- 
. ters of debate. When we',see the Shah of Persia attempting to 
; keep insolvency and rebellion at bay by promulgating a constitu- 
tion; China promising herself a Parliament in twelve years’ time; 
the Indian National Congress pressing for representation on the 
Viceroy’s Council; the Siamese and the young Turks agitating the 
same problem at Bangkok and Constantinople; the Filipinos 
clamorous for democratic institutions, the Japanese in full posses- 
sion of them; and Russia, which conforms in more ways-than one 
to the Oriental type of state, struggling to obtain and extend them 
—when we see all this, it is a little difficult to accept the Spec- 
tator’s explanation of the Egyptian demand for a Parliament, and 
to conclude without further inquiry that it is all moonshine and 
insincerity. I am not going to commit the inexcusable folly of 
generalizing about Asia, but it is surely a remarkable phenomenon 
that wherever’ East and West are in contact, wherever the Oriental 
is suffering from the aggression of Occidental civilization, where- 
ever he is bethinking himself of how to get rid of this uncomfort- 
able and disquieting supremacy, he should be turning with one 
accord to the device of representative government. What is the 
reason of it? The Oriental, remember, is profoundly convinced 
that his civilization is superior to that of the West. He does not, 
therefore, admit for one moment that successful encroachments of 
ere the white man are due to any natural or inherent inferiority in 
= himself. The more thoughtful Oriental may ascribe the growing 
predominance of the Occident to a proficiency in the material arts 
and sciences and may urge his countrymen, if they wish to resist* 
the domination of the aliens, to get learning and fight the West 


4 with its own weapons; and there are quarters of Asia in which 
84 this advice, it would seem, is being acted upon. Japan, for in- 
oe stance, has adopted it with marvellous dexterity and success, and 


China appears to be following in her footsteps. But human nature, 
it has been justly. pointed out, “ always inclines to believe that an 
irksome superiority is not due to intrinsic qualities, but to some 
dodge, some device which might be appropriated if the secret were 
‘ but known.” Is it quite certain that Asia is not coming to believe © 
: that representative government is precisely the contrivance it is 


in search of, the root-cause of Occidental victories in peace and 
war? Some such idea, greatly encouraged, no doubt, by the ex. 
ample of Japan, appears, at any rate, to be working in the Oricutal 
mind. To us of tit West who have had our fill of democratie 
institutions and are, if anything, tiring of them, such a notion 
seems. absurd enough. But its absurdity is veiled from the 
Oriental because he has never yet, except in Japan, where it has 
led to triumphant results, had a chance of translating it into 
practice. It is therefore quite possible that before very long many 
Asiatic peoples, with the idea that they are strengthening tlm. 
selves against the pressure of the Occident, will be experimenting 
with Parliamentary government. How the experiment will work, 
considering that, again with the exception of Japan, which differs 
from all other Oriental lands in being a compact island kingdom, 
patriotism, national sentiment, and consciousness of nationa! co. 
hesiveness, as we understand these things, are unknown through- 
out Asia, is a question which, in spite of its seductive challenge 
to speculation, I must leave alone. My present point is merely to 
show that the Egyptian demand for a Parliament is not, as the 
Spectator seems to think it, an isolated phenomenon, but corre. 
sponds with a movement of thought which is stirring the Oriental 
mind from Constantinople to Peking, and which may conceivably 
represent something more serious than the mere aimless and 
fortuitous aspirations of people who do not know what it is they 
really want. 

But there is another standpoint from which the Egyptian ayita- 
tion may be looked at, a standpoint preeminently interesting to 
Englishmen as old hands, and not less to Americans as compara- 
tive novices, in the work of Empire-building. Froude used to say 
that free peoples cannot govern subject races. The dictum, I take 
it, may be variously interpreted. Mr. Bryan, for instance, seems 
to think it means that the Americans cannot govern the Filipinos 
without themselves becoming less “free.” But it is possible to 
read into it a wider and less dubious significance than-that.—A 
democracy finds it very difficult to be liberal at home and auto- 
cratic abroad. It has an inclination, which is one of sentiment 
rather than of thought, toward treating all politics and peoples as 
so many problems in algebra, to be solved by fixed formule. The 
formule it brings to their solution are the principles, the institu- 
tions, the political instincts to which it is used and on which it 
has thrived at home. Thus the House of Commons, if it were not 
restrained by a happy mixture of ignorance and indifference, would 
govern India as though the great dependency were a larger York- 
shire. Thus Americans are ruling the Philippines in full and 
almost fanatical accordance with “ Jeffersonian doctrines.” Thus 
the French base their colonial policy on “the principles of 1789.” 
The Holy Alliance marked the last gasp of proselytizing abso- 
lutism; but modern democracies are as zealous missionaries and 
as bent upon forcing all with whom they come in contact to see 
things through their own spectacles as were ever the old autoc- 
racies. You will never be able to persuade a democracy that its 
meat may be another people’s poison or that all nations would 
not prosper equally well on the regimen that has chanced to suit 
itself. England in India, Egypt, and the Malay States, just like 
America in the Philippines, looks forward to these dependencies 
one day taking their place as self-governing units. in a great Im- 
perial confederation; and with this ideal in view, it would be very 
well worth inquiring how far our democratic innovations are of 
a kind to encourage among the Indians, Malayans, Egyptians, and 
Filipinos a consciousness, if not of nationality, at least of some 
underlying unity that may develop hereafter into the beginnings 
of an eventual autonomy. , 

There is yet a further aspect of the matter that deserves considera- 
tion. England has admittedly brought the mechanics of Empire 
making and Empire-ruling to a pitch of unrivalled perfection. She 
has devised a system admirably designed and dispassionately ap- 
plied. But with a certain psychological obtuseness she overrates 
the effects of her system and its material results upon the native 
mind. Wherever she goes she imposes peace, establishes order. 
deals out even-handed justice among the peoples under her rule. 
increases their material prosperity, educates them, fences with 
innumerable securities their persons and property, and preserves 
to them, with as little interference as possible, their distinctive 
social and religious customs. And for these benefits she looks for 
their eternal gratitude, if not for their eternal affection. That 


is a profound error. She does not realize, though some day she | 


will have to, that her very success increases her difficulties, and 
that good government, the longer it is maintained, becomes more 
and more an established and normal condition and less and les 
a special ground of thankfulness. It is as true to-day as evel 
that when men wax fat they kick against the pricks. All that 
England has done for the Egyptians would avail nothing if th 


.dormant hope of domination that is instinct in Islam were to 


roused and turned against her. It is lamentable, but hardly, ! 
think, deniable, that the government of Orientals is easier, and pr 
duces, if not loyalty, at any rate more passivity, when they ar 
poor, abject and disheartened than when prosperity has been i 
posed upon them by an Occidental. administration. The secret ° 
the success of British Imperialism hitherto may prove the secret 
of its failure hereafter. 
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THE GAUNT AND IMPRESSIVE STRUCTURE OF THE NEW BLACKWELLS ISLAND BRIDGE, WHICH IS SLOWLY SPANNING THE EAST RIVER 
FROM THE FOOT OF EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET TO THE LONG ISLAND SHORE. THE PORTION OF THE STRUCTURE SIIOWN IN’ THR 
PHOTOGRAPH IS THAT WHICH CENTRES ON BLACKWELLS ISLAND ' 


ONE OF THE MOST FORMIDABLE AND INTERESTING ENGINEERING PROJECTS NOW UNDER WAY IS THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TUNNEL 
OF THE METROPOLITAN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN PARIS, A PORTION OF WHICH IS BEING BUILT, PARADOXICALLY, AROVE GROUND. 
THE STEEL ERAMEWORK OF TWO SECTIONS, RESPECTIVELY 1500 ANp 1800 FEET LONG. IS BEING BUILT IN THE STREET ON THE 
SITE OF THE FLOWER MARKET; WHEN THIS PORTION OF THE WORK IS FINISHED, EXCAVATIONS WILL BE MADE BENEATH IT, AND 
THE STRUCTURE WILL BE ALLOWED TO SETTLE TO ITS PERMANENT DEPTH 
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CARNEGIE’S” 
ENDOWMENT FOR 


NOTEWORTHY 
ENGINEERING 


By THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


President of the Engineers’ Club 


HE fourth quarter of the last century witnessed a remark- 

able development in this country in ‘the creation of 

engineering —societies. More than is yet realized, the 

epoch-making Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia gave 

a tremendous stimulus to the arts and sciences in Amer- 
ica, whose practitioners, measuring thus against their foreign 
brethren, realized at once their essential advantages and their 
insignificant limitations. Education took on a new direction, 
studious young men found training and a career outside the beaten 
paths of law, medicine, and theology, and swiftly the new Amer- 
ica, born of invention and engineering. came into existence, giving 
to the world many of the bases of its present civilization, and 
competing with all the rest of mankind for the supply of necessi- 
ties, comforts, and conveniences. 

A civilization whose breath is steam, whose nerves are steel, 
whose vital force is electricity, whose wants are almost wholly 
supplied by machinery, 
summoned into being engi- 
neers of all kinds, and 
these drew together rapidly 
into societies and organiza- 
tions where professional fel- 
lowship was the primary 
bond of union, where teehni- 
cal papers and questions 
could be discussed, and 
where distinction in-achieve- 
ment could be recognized by 
office or by other honors. 
The early eighties saw New 
York the home of many of 
these vigorous new societies 
and institutes, constituting 
in a sense postgraduate uni- 
versities, but remaining in 
many cases without equip- 
ment, property, or perma- 
nent home. Much of the 
wealth that engineering and 
invention had created went, 
in fact, to build up seats of 
learning like Cornell Uni- 
versity or the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology; and 
The new Engineering Societies little was left for the 
Building in West Thirty-nioth important bodies with which 
Street, the Gift of Mr. Carnegie their technical graduates 

a affiliated as they began pro- 
fessional life. 

Between ISSO and 1885 the idea was often suggested of a com- 
mon home for these growing societies, but there were difliculties 
and even jealousies, and the process of society formation was 
still active. Hence nothing came of the agitation then or later, 
although with rapid increase in membership the want intensified, 
for the societies began to receive relics, libraries, endowments, 
foundations for medals, ete.. and got tired of living in “ holes in 
the wall.” Thus things drifted until in February, 1903, the writer, 
as toast-master at the library dinner of the American Institute of 
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. Eleetrical Engineers, had the honor of introducing Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie, a donor to the library, who spoke eloquently that night 
upon cooperation among engineers. Ever a man of deeds, Mr. 
Carnegie next day invited the president of the Institute, Mr. C. F. 
Seott. and the chairman of its building committee, Mr. C. W. Rice, 
to a conference with. him, and upon February 14 he presented the 
engineering societies of America domiciled in New York with a 
weleome valentine in the shape of one million dollars “ to erect a 
suitable building for you all.” Just one year later he increased this 
amount to $1,500,000, 

The only limitation on this gift was that the money should go in 
building. and that the beneficiaries should provide the land. At 
that time the kindred Engineers’ Club, a purely social organization, 
had already secured land for its new house on West Fortieth 
Street opposite Bryant Park and the Publie Library, a site that 
appealed strongly to Mr. Carnegie, who, thereupon, having as a 
member amade the elub participant in the endowment, offered to 
finance the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers in obtaining the land they needed on West 
Thirty-ninth Street, at a cost of $502,000. Thus provision was 
made at the outset for two separate buildings, back to back, one 
devoted to the technical and professional side of engineering and 
the other to the human and social side. As the land for the club 
building cost about $220,000, it will be seen that not less than 
$2,225,000 was thus set aside for the creation of a new engineering 
centre, the like of which had certainly never been seen before. 
This sum is, however, far from representing the total investment. 
To the Engineering Societies Building, $1.050.000 was appropriated 
out of the gift. and $450,000 went to the club, which has added 


$150,000 of its own for equipment, ete. The movable property and 
expenditures of the three founder enginecring bodies represent at 
least $100,000, so that the two structures as they stand have taken 
$2,500,000 in all. 

To administer and operate the joint enterprise of the three 
national technical bodies named above, a holding corporation was 
formed known as the United Engineering Society, under a New 
‘York charter, in May, 1904. Dr. Ware, of Columbia University, 
was selected as professional adviser on the building plans, and after 
a mixed competition Mr. Herbert D. Hale, of Boston, son of Edward 
Everett Hale, was selected as architect, his associates in the work 
being Messrs. H. G. Morse and J. G. Rogers. The building shown 
on this page was ready January, 1907, having been built within 
the appropriated sum and the specified time. It is occupied not 
only by the three ** founder societies,’ but by numerous allied 
bodies, to whom all the facilities are available, so that already it 
is the headquarters of over [5,000 professional men ingheed in 
civil, mechanical, mining, electrical, naval, ventilating, lightiny, 
chemical, and other branches of engineering. Each founder society 
occupies a whole floor by itself, and two iloors are set aside for 
the other societies, which are not tenants, but pay a pro rata of 
the operating and maintenance expenses. ‘There are many other 
distinctive and unique features about the building. It is com. 
pletely encircled by a wide driveway, partly covered, giving access 
to carriages, drays, etc. It has a superb entrance-hall, or foyer, 
with writing, smoking, lounging, administration rooms, etc., where 
men can linger and chat when conventions are being held. It 
has seven fine halls for meeting, the largest accommodating 1000 
people and the smallest 100, with water, air, gas, electricity, ete., 
laid on to each for experimental and demonstration uses. At the 
top of the fourteen-story building is a superb library, with wide 
windows dominating all New York, and, with its stack-rooms, 
providing for over 50,000 volumes. Here the three founder sovcie- 
ties have massed their libraries and are even now bringing into 
actual service the largest and finest engineering library in the 
world. It is rich in rarities of every kind, containing, for ex- 
ample, the unequalled Latimer Clark collection of early electrical 
literature, dating back to the fifteenth century, from England, 
bought and presented by Dr. 8S. S. Wheeler. 

The general appreciation of the value of this centre for the 
diffusion of knowledge is best shown by the gifts in aid of pay- 
ment for the land frem prominent men and great corporations. 
Mr. George Westinghouse and his companies have given $50,000: 
the General Electric Company $25,000, and its officials nearly as 
much more; the Bell Telephone Companies, $25,000; Mr. T. A. 
Edison, $5000; the Allis-Chalmers-Company, $3500; Mr. Clarence 
H. Mackay, $5000. The youngest body, the Electricals, has had 
to do most in the way of getting money, but over 700 of its members 
have already contributed. 

The Engineers’ Club in its membership of 1750 has few men who 
are not also active in one or 
more of the big engineering 
societies, whence the funda- 
mental closeness of the re- 
lationship, now made more 
intimate and mutually help- 
ful. 

For ten years past it 
has occupied the spacious 
Coleman Drayton mansion 
on Fifth Avenue, near the 
Waldorf-Astoria; but driven 
out by the roar of trade and 
the new marts of millinery, 
it has found a delightful 
abiding - place on Bryant 
Park facing northward. 
The new Engineers’ Club 
has already as near neigh- 
bors the New York Club 
and the Republican Club, 
and still others will join 
them. It is a handsome 
twelve-story building of 
simple classie design, con- 
structed of white marble and 
red brick. 

Beyond question these two 
buildings, with their diverse 
but harmonious purposes, 
their distinct but related 
functions, their separate but 
common endowment, their 


different but intertwined 
personnels, are something The Building which will house 


quite new in the social the Eagineers’ Club. It will 
economy of New York or adjoin the Enfigineering Socie- 
any other city. ties Building in the Rear 
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A NEW PROJECT FOR THE CROSSING OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


THE PLANS FOR THE PROJECTED SUBWAY UNDER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL COMPRISE A 


SCHEME FOR AN UNFAMILIAR KIND OF PAS- 


SENGER-CAR. AS SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING PHOTOGRAPH, THESE CARS ARE PLANNED TO HOLD ONLY TWO PASSENGERS EACH 


How Congress Spends 
$1,000,000,000 
(Continued from page 530.) 


siderably more liberal than the available re- 
sources of the nation are able to meet. The 
leading House committees take these esti- 
mates, and with them as a basis draw up 
appropriation bills, whieh are usually pre- 
sented to the House by the chairmen of thie 
committees. Then follows a_ conflict of 
forces—first in the House, then in the Sen- 
ate, and often between the House and Sen- 
ate. So far-reaching are the appropriation 
measures collectively that hardly a national 
issue Of importance is not dragged into the 
debates. Aside from questions of general 
national policy, as military preparedness, 
for example, the main point of interest after 
the smoke has cleared away is the prospect 
of the balance-sheet, or, in other words, 
whether the authorized outlay has been kept 
within the limits of the assured income. In 
the session recently closed, by the exercise 
of much ingenuity, the balance was made to 
come out on the right side. According to 
the best information available, the total 
revenues of the United States for the fiscal 


year 1908 are expected to be substantially 
as follows: 


Urdinary revenues from  cus- 
toms, internal revenue, etc. .$654,000,000 
Postal receipts, with eight per 


oe estimated increase over 
907 


$850,000,000 


Similar estimates put the amount which will 
probably have to be actually paid out by the 
government during the same period at $829,- 
508,994 “7, which means a margin of some- 
what over twenty millions—a particularly 
atitying showing when it is considered 
_— until within two or three weeks of the 
er of the session there was every prospect 
of appropriations would far 
mee a nh the most sanguine estimate of 
's teresting to observe that the House 

Representatives, true to the trust re- 


posed in it by the Constitution, continues to 
be the great guardian of the national purse. 
The estimates for the thirteen regular an- 
nual appropriations were reduced by House 
committees and by the House itself by more 
than $23,000,000, while the bills as passed 
by the House were increased on the recom- 
mendation of the committees of the Senate 
and by the Senate in their passage by more 
than $50,000,000. The total of the thirteen 
bills as finally passed showed a reduction 

$16,404,673 40 from their aggregate as 
ee by the Senate; but even then the Sen- 
ate was directly responsible for the adding 
of not less than twenty millions to the final 
appropriation. 


Riches 


Arey. “I long to be rich enough to retire, 
old man.” 

Reaarr. “ Deah boy! I long to be rich 
enough to sit up all night.” 


Too Too 


Writtle, with bullets made of lead, 

The neighbors’ twins was filling— 
His mother. fondly smiled, and said, 
“ Well, ain’t he just two killing!” 


Dressed Up—and Down 


A SouTuHerN man tells of the sad case of 
a darky in his employ much addicted to 
gaudy and costly raiment. This negro, it 
appears, had been jilted by the dusky belle 
of the town, she advising him in no uncer- 
tain terms that she was “ through with him 
for good.” To this she added some observa- 
tions concerning the colored gentleman’s 
predilection for expensive apparel. 

“TI don’t understand yo’, Sarah,” moaned 
the disconsolate suitor.: “ Yo’ shorely don’t 
object to me fo’ de reason dat I dresses 
handsome ?” 

“Dat’s one of my reasons,” promptly re- 
plied the lady in the case. “I likes good 
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close myse’f all right. I likes to see good 
close on odder folks: but. Mistah Botts, I 
doesn’t care to take no chance of havin’ to 
help yo’ byy dem de rest of my life!” 


UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 
Borpen’s Peertess Evarporatep Mik is ideal milk, 
collected under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo 


| to the consistency of cream, pres@rved by sterilization only. 


Suitable for any modification and adapted to all purpses where 
milk or cream 1s required. «*« 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ Soap fut- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe, 
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. setting than was afforded by de Lara’s 
much-berated though not unadmirable 


MMA CALVE, one of the few authentic geniuses of the con- 
temporary lyric stage, is again exhibiting her arts befofe 
the New York public after a three years’ absence, this time 
at Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House, instead of 
at that older temple of the Muse presided over by his 

colleague, Mr. Conried. Madame Calvé, it seems superfluous to 

say, effected her reentry upon the local stage in the réle of Carmen. 

This is a fact which it is possible to regret. There is not the 

slightest doubt that Madame Calvé’s Carmen is a product of genius, 

and of a very extraordinary quality of genius; it is equally obvious 
that, viewed strictly as an impersonation of Bizet’s character, it is 
at more than one point defective; for it is not conceived by Madame 

Calvé wholly with reference to its environment; in a phrase which 

has been somewhat overexploited, it emerges “out of the picture,” 

is obtrusive where it should be accessory, and is sometimes ex- 
travagantly accented. It makes a potent and enchaining effect, 
for it is full of fascination, and is, throughout, suffused with the 
magie of a personality which is, in many ways, the most wonderful 
on the lyric stage of our day. One almost 
inevitably assumes that Carmen is Calvé’s 
supreme achievement—the one which most 
fully discloses her extraordinary powers. 

It would not be difficult, if the thought of 

space were negligible, to demonstrate the 
falsity of this view-—to chant at length the 
praises of two other characterizations in 

which this incalculable singing-actress is, 
incontrovertibly, far finer and truer. But 
let it be affirmed simply that as San- 
tuzza in “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” she is far 
more veracious, eloquent, and’ searching 
than as Carmen; and that as Messaline, in 
Isidore de Lara’s well-nigh forgotten opera. 
she imposed upon the modern operatic 
stage, and in the memories of those who 
were fortunate enough to witness it, an 
impersonation simply incomparable in its 
vitality and genius, no less than in its 
superb and unerring art. Would that it 
might be seen again, and, if that were pos- 
sible, in a worthier musical and dramatic 


opera. Who that observed it sympathetic- 
ally will forget that passage in her love 
scene with Harés where, as Calvé enacted 
her, she rose from her silver couch to 
caress her still timorous lover, her robe of 
cloth-of-gold trailing gorgeously after her 
and a wreath of poppies crowning her 
extraordinary and sinister loveliness, while 
her characteristic and haunting motif 
broadened with insinuating tenderness in 
the orchestra !—But these are things of the 
very dead past, whereas Carmen and San- 
turca still live; and the Santuzza of Calvé 
is. of the two, the greater attainment. 
Thus, we say, it is regrettable that, for 
many, Calvé merely spells “ Carmen.” 
Her Carmen—for it is this which we are 
here, particularly, considering—is natu- 
rally, to-day, a somewhat different one 
from the Carmen of ten vears ago, or even 
of three years ago. It is not so lithe, so 
spontaneous, so constantly engrossing. 
This Carmen casts a shadow which is 
measurably more ample than of old; she 
utters her passions and her caprices with 
less sumptuous and instant effect; there 
is less illusion, and there is less inten- 


CALVE ENCORE 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


flight of time which, sooner or later, must dim the glory of us all, 
even the most captivating and superb? 


If it were possible to imagine the Kneisel Quartet a less perfect 
body of executants than they actually are, one would still be com- 
pelled to acknowledge—a few benighted ones would acknowledye 
without compulsion—the extraordinary and memorable service 
which Mr. Kneisel and his associates have done to the cause of 
musical art by their persistent and undaunted exploitation of what- 
ever seemed at once creatively new and important in their particular 
field. It is not too much to say that no one has been more zealous 
and untiring in his search after new music of significance or 
importance, and in his prompt and generous exposition of it, than 
has Mr. Kneisel. Moreover, he has done this service to the larger 
interests of art in the face of petulance and intolerance on the 
part of many among his public who should have been quick to 
recognize the value, no less than the unselfishness, of the work 
performed for their enlightenment. The matter is full. of dis- 
couragement for those to whom music 
still speaks with a living and changeful 
voice; yet there ig much consolation in the 
fact that Mr. Kneisel continues to behave 
as if he were really convinced that musical 
art did not come to an abrupt and tragic 
close a decade ago, since novelties still ap- 
pear on the programmes of the Quartet. 

One is moved to these reflections by the 
performance last week, by Mr. Kneisel and 
his associates, of a new quintet for piano 
and strings by Gabriel Fauré, which had 
not hitherto been played in America. This 

uintet (in D minor, opus 89) was per- 
ormed in Paris for the first time a year 
ago, at a concert given jointly by Raoul 
Pugno, the French pianist, and Eugéne 
Ysaye. Music by Fauré is not very fa- 
miliar to American audiences. He is best 
known here by his songs and by the inci- 
dental musie which he wrote for Maeter- 
linck’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande ”—music, by 
the way, which is far from showing him 
at his best. This quintet is in a different 
ease. In three movements, it is prevail: 
ingly meditative in tone. The movement 
which, in form and spirit, makes thie 
nearest approach to a scherzo, is the third 
—an allegretto moderato which, although 
its opening measures voice a certain gayet) 
and exhilaration, does not greatly alter the 
mood of contemplative serenity which is 
declared at the beginning of the work. 


among those younger French music-makers 
who are conveniently summed up as “ ad- 
vanced.” Actually, he is in his music 
infinitely less radical, less adventurous, In 
his methods of musical expression than are 
those younger men with whom he has been 
indiscriminately grouped. Yet in this 
new quintet there is much that is genu- 
inely, and in the best sense, “ modern” m 
its method of utterance: there are har 
monic effects that are delicious in their 
subtlety and their iridescent hue; there are: 
melodie ideas which captivate the imagina- 
tion by their freedom and their delicacy of 
contour. More noteworthy, however. than 
the surface quality of this music, 1s the 
emotional atmosphere in which it 
steeped. From the start one is aware of 


sity. It is a creation that is still full of 
genius, full of a kind of enchantment 
which is not to be paralleled; if the genius 
flames somewhat less steadily than of old, 


progress of the years, against that mere 


The most famous of “Carmens” 
EMMA CALVE, WIIO IS APPEARING AT 
if the enchantment is a little dimmed, shall THE MANHATTAN OPERA ILOUSE AFTER 
we not charge it against the inexorable A THREE YEARS’ ABSENCE FROM THE 
LYRIC STAGE OF NEW YORK 


music that is unfailingly serene and noble, 
and that has moments of deep and eX 
quisite beauty. In the second movement, 
particularly, there are pages where one 
reminded that there is such a thing 4 
“inspiration” even—shall one extrave 
gantly say?’—in contemporary music. 


Copytight by A. Dupont 
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Fauré is reckoned, somewhat mistakenly, — 
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The Population of the 
United States 


THE population of continental United 
tates in 1105, as obtained by adding to the 
turns of the States which took a census 
that year the estimated population of 
he remaining States and Territories, _was 
2 574,195, an increase over 1900 of 6,579,- 
>). or 8.7 per vent. 

“The estimated population for continental 
‘yited States for 1906 was 83,941,510, and 
or the United States, inclusive of Alaska 
nd the insular possessions, 93,182,240. 
‘omputed on the basis of the estimate, the 
ensity of population of continental | nited 
‘tates in 1906 was twenty-eight persons per 
uare mile, as compared with twenty-six 
n 1900. 
The rapid growth of urban population is 
noteworthy. The total estimated popula- 
‘on of municipalities—that is, incorporated 
laces having 8000 or more inhabitants— 
‘velusive of San Franeisco and Los Angeles, 
‘alifornia, is 28,466,624 for 1906, an in- 
rrease over 1900 of 3.912.188. or 15.9 per 
nt.. while the estimated population of the 
‘nited States, exclusive of these cities, 
howed an increase of 4,480,008, or only 8.8 
per cent. 

The eighty-eight cities with an estimated 
ulation of 50,000 or more in 1906 had a 
dtal estimated population of 19,771,167, an 
nerease of 2.766, 863, or 16.3 per cent. over 
hat reported at the Twelfth Census. Cities 
vhich have come into this class in the period 
rom 1900 to 1906 are Norfolk, Virginia; 
Yonkers, New York; Schenectady, New 
‘ork;. Houston, Texas; Tacoma, Washing- 
on: Terre Haute, Indiana; Dallas, .Texas; 
foungstown, Ohio; Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
lolvoke, Massachusetts; and Akron, Ohio. 
The five leading cities and their estimated 
ulation in 1906 are as follows: New 
‘ork, 4.113.043: Chieago, 2,049,185; Phila- 
lelphia, 1.441.735; St. Louis, 649,320; and 
toston, 602.278. 


Polishing the Pole 


Ix the railway station at Wilkes-Barre, 


vhich has a large Slavie population, is a 
ign over the bootblack stand bearing the 
egend : 

SHINE 5 cents. POLISH 10 cents 
An Irishman stood in front of it the ot] er 
ay apparently plunged in profound thought. 
\t length he pulled his pipe from bis 
outh and spat vigorously. 
“Faith and they’d be doin’ well to 
ha-r-r-ge double for dagoes too,” was his 
mphatie comment. 


Quite a Youngster 


Herretrincer, the -famous “guard” at 
ale in the ‘90's, now a prosperous business 
nan of the West, recently told a story of.a 
intryman who, with his wife, had come 
on to New Haven to see the “ foot- 

The rural one had walked around the 
talwart Heffelfinger With an air of critical 
wnosity, much as he might have surveyed 
t horse he wis about to purchase. 

“Sary!” he called to his wife. 

“What is it?” 
on feller’s nigh on to seven feet, ain’t 

Almost, Zachariah.” 

“Weighs ‘hout two hundred and twenty, 
lon’t he?” 

reckon he does.” 
| ‘Well, well, well!” ejaculated the coun- 
‘yman, “it do beat all how football do de- 
elop ’em!” 

the is a fine yyoung man! 
observed the countryman. “ Sary, 

of them professors told me hisself that 


vs feller’s in his fourth year! I wonder 
at they feed ‘em on!”’ ‘ 


A Yachting Trip 


; i 
Please, sir, your wife has 
allen ard,” 


Owner, 
inking-spells of hers!” 


“Confound it! Another of those 
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| THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
| A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 


| | Sauce is one of the most 


useful items in every well- 


equipped kitchen. No other 
seasoning improves the flavor 
of so many different dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
The Name is 
stamped on every 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


EXTRACT 


Nothing else is so soothing and 
so beneficial to the skin. 
Nothing else is so 


REFRESHING and HEALING 


Avoid imitations. Many are 
adulterated with active poi- 
sons. Refuse them. 


Insist on having 
POND’S 


EXTRACT 
The Standard 


never scratch or spurt. 


are more durable, and are ahead ofa 


POST FREE FROM 


or any Stationery Store. 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25e. 
nin for 60 Years 
GEO. FROST CO.,Makers Lamont, & Con, 
n 
Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. Hndson St..NewYork 
ALWAYS EASYS_ | 


WRIQUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Pointep pens 


ll others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found ond, stick to it ! 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Eetate business by mail; appoint you 
Special Representative of my Company 
in your town; start you in a profitable 
business of your own, and help you 
make big money at once. 


Write todey. Address nearest office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


A 1023 Maryland Bailding, Washington, D. C. 
President 1023 Athenacam Building, (hieago, Ill. 
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WO new musical extravaganzas have come to gladden the 

heart of the town—* The Grand Mogul” at the New Am- 

sterdam Theatre, and “The Land of Nod” at the New 

York. To play the prophet is always perilous, and never 

more so than when one speaks of such enterprises as these ; 
vet it seems safe to predict that both entertainments will remain 
popular during the summer. 

At the risk of being trite, one cannot avoid the impulse to 
characterize “ The Land of Nod” as a theatrical Jekyll and Hyde, 
for never since the primitive days of the monkish miracle-plays 
have such excellent humor and charm been united with such 
deadly dull meretriciousness. And, by way of warning to those 
who would enjoy the Jekyll part of the extravaganza, let it be re- 
corded that the good half comes last. Drop in at ten o'clock and 
you will be safe. Those who attend earlier go at their own risk. 

To begin at the beginning and have done with the unpleasant 
moments as soon as possible—the story of the play 18 based on the 
experience of Bonnie, a pretty, dimpled and flaxen-haired little 
girl who falls asleep at home and wakes up in the Land of Nod. 
Bonnie is impersonated by Mabel Barrison, who appears exactly 
as she was in “ Babes in Toyland “—same beauty, same round pink 
stockings, same “ cute” little ways, same shrill and piercing voice 
in its painful simulation of childishness. 

In the Land of Nod she meets the Weather Man, who is far 
more dismal than his bitterest foes have painted him: the Jack of 
Hearts, the April Fool, the Welsh Rabbit, and other weird and 
dreamy persons. The action and dialogue are nightmarish and of 
the Tenderloin tenderloiny. For example, the Chorus Girl in her 
least tawdry moments says to the Weather Man: “ Love is the 
sensation you feel when the second cocktail meets the first and 
says. "Move on: here comes another.’ ... Did you ever drink a 
bottle of wine? No? T see I’ve got to give you a lesson in high 
society. Let's open a bottle of wine.” 

But oh! what a blessed relief when the eurtain rises on Act IT., 
which is a musical burlesque called “ The Song Birds” and is a 
satire on the cruel war between Der Herr Direktor Conried and Il 
Illustrissimo Impresario Hammerstein. The encounter of these 
worthies is as delightful as Weber and Fields at their best. 
William Burress impersonates the great Oscar to the life, from the 
topmost gloss of the Sacred Hat through every trick of feature, 
voice, gesture, down to the flicking of the ashes of his cigar. 

Possibly the dark background of “ The Land of Nod ” makes this 
skit stand out the more attractively, but it is nevertheless interest- 
ing to -see the jaded audience galvanized into life and laughter 
by the humors of the opera campaign. “ The Song Birds” was 
comhposed and written by Victor Herbert and George V. Hobart, and 
given at a Lambs Club gambol, but this was its first public pre- 
sentation. It is tuneful and laughable from beginning to end. And 
even the poor old “ Land of Nod” has two tuneful catchy songs 
which probably will be much sung and whistled this summer— 
“ You Look Good to Father” and * The Same Old Moon.” 


“ The Grand Mogul” is indeed a long journey down the road to 
yesterday. It takes one back to the days when comie opera was 
the wildest form of theatrical amusement. It partakes of practi- 
cally all the elements of the recognized fifty-seven varieties. It 
has a certain number of bright spots, tuneful songs, and one very 
amusing character in the person of Frank Moulan, the comedian. 
There is just about enough plot to link one act to another and to 
introduce a score of songs. Patrons of musical comedy will be able 
to conjure the three acts before their vision when it is said that 
the story of “ The Grand Mogul” is that of a cireus side-showman 
who, becoming entangled in the anchor-rope of a balloon rising 
from the grounds of the Royal Palace at Honolulu, is dropped 
through the roof of the Palace of The Grand Mogul on the Island 
of Inde. The Mogul is out at the time, indulging in the keen sport 
of tiger-hunting. His prolonged absence arouses the belief that he 
has suffered the fate of the historie Young Lady of Niger, and that 
some tiger off in the jungle is already smiling. Sinee he is sup- 
posed to have descended from the sun, a petition has been made to 
those higher up to send another son of the sun. It is at this 


psychological moment that Barker, the cirens-man, comes in through . 


the roof. He is held as the Mogul, and in a moment or two his 
ballooning companions are brought in before him as_prisonersi 
After putting them through the expected stunts, the Mogul him- 
self returns and everything is topsyturvy until within five minutes 
of the fall of the final curtain. 


A “PATRICIAN” PLAY, AND OTHERS 
By 


There is no doubt that the burden of making the piece yo rests 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Moulan, and he really achieves a great 
deal, although he has not been provided with a part to which his 
fun-making ability entitles him. Miss Maud Lillian Berri, a 
large young lady of the near-Lillian-Russell type, aang the soprano 
songs, and was made love to by Mr. Moulan and the Simon-pure 
Mogul, Mr. John Dunsmure. Miss Berri was evidently so de 
lighted with the way the opera was going the night “1” saw it 
that when she wasn’t singing, she was smiling at the audience. It 
seemed to tickle her almost to death to come on ‘the stage. Inei- 
dentally, she sang several of her songs very well. Mr. Creorge 
Moore, although inclined toward the “Caruso sob,” earned much 
applause by his singing of the role of an American naval ollicer. 


By way of comment upon Mr. J. Hartley Manners’ drama, “A 
Marriage of Reason,” which was produced last week at Wallack’s 
Theatre, with Mr. Kyrle Bellew in the leading part, for the first 
time in New York, “1” can-do no better than to quote in its com- 
pelling entirety the preliminary announcement helpfully issued 
by the producers of the play. It will be evident to every reader 
of discernment that this chaste vet vivid presentment possesses the 
priceless virtue of enthusiasm, admirably allied with a modest yet 
dignified reticence. It is as distinguished as it is unapproachable. 
To alter or expand, in any manner, what a certain genius would 
have called “its heavenly lengths,” would be a crime against 


art: 

“Mr. Bellew,” reads the announcement, “is New York’s favorite 
romantic actor, and in diplomatic, army and navy and socicty sets 
throughout the nation his prestige is the highest enjoyed by any 
contemporary player, either English or American. He has been a 
sailor and soldier himself, an ollicer of Her Majesty's Navy and a 
lion in the West End of London. 

“His new play, ‘A Marriage of Reason,’ is frankly fashionable. 
It deals with noblemen and noblewomen. ‘The action is inténsely 
dramatic, crowded with incident and replete with original situa- 
tions, but it is always perfectly bred; in thorough good form and 
redolent of aristocracy. ‘Throughout it moves on the very highest 
plane of life. 

“ Naturally such a patrician play demands the polished artistry 
and debonair genius of Kyrle Bellew for its chief exponent. He 
has the role of Lord Delcombe, an impoverished British peer who 
makes a marriage of reason, that is to say of convenience, with 
Rita Forrest, a Chicago heiress, who brings him an abundance of 
dollars, glorious beauty, and the splendid unspoiled nature of 4 
true American gentlewoman. Lord Delcombe grows to love his 
American countess and to loathe the matrimonial bargain by 
which he had bound himself in cold blood to such a_ beautiful 
woman. But the Earl is lovable himself, and after many moving 
and dramatic incidents it develops that his countess loves him also, 
and the ‘marriage of reason’ that begins in a bargain, becomes 4 
marriage of true love and happiness. 

“Miss Fannie Ward comes fresh from London triumphs to play 
the role of the glorious American girl. Having made a great match 
herself, and having achieved fame upon the British and -\mericat 
stage, Miss Ward is eminently suited for the exacting réle which 
requires, in addition to everything else, stunning beauty and wonder 
ful gowns. The cast’ is the classiest imaginable. A patrician play 
requires players who have moved in that atmosphere and to w 
the club, the boudoir, the opera-box, and the country house are part 
of their every-day life. Such have been found in Mr. Frederic de 
Belleville, Mr. Conway Tearle, Mr. J. K. Adams, Mr. (. Russe 
Sage, Mr. R. L.. Smith, Master Richard Storey, Miss Julia Dea, 
Miss Margaret Fuller, and Miss Maud Ream Stover. 

“ Four acts are laid in and around Delecombe Abbey, which will be 
recognized by the travelled as the country place of an Americal 
woman of title, who also has found happiness in an international 
marriage. The stage settings are exquisite, and the costumes ° 
the ladies are the superlative creations of the Rue de la Paix. They 
are exactly the sort of frocks that one sees when the wealth and 
nobility of England gather at Goodwood, at the ducal house-parties 
and great balls. The entire atmosphere is one of extreme elegance 
and refinement without’ the slightest trace of ostentation. The* 
men and .these women are.thoroughbred. They have their existent 
in the high altitudes of life, but they are intensely human. - .- - 

“Mr. Bellew is suited to the glove tips by the role of Jord Det 
combe. He is a nobleman and a superb gentleman who never ge 
outside the picture.” 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The Champagne Bottle BEER 


The main point of beer, like everything else, is SUPERIORITY of QUALITY. 
Try a bottle of HIGH LIFE Beer and compare it with any other brand, and 
the question of Superiority and Quality will be settled for all time. 
We use only the best materials money can buy. | 
We have spent fortunes to obtain, and are still spending large sums annually to 
maintgin “‘PERFECT PURITY.” 
You will find MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER ffor sale at all first-class 
hotels and clubs and on dining cars and steamships. 
HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N. Y. 


2 
|. 


“Late Afternoon in Autumn” . “The Meadow Stream” 


THE UNUSUALLY ATMOSPHERIC AND PAINTER-LIKE QUALITY OF THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC LANDSCAPES BY MR. RUDOLF EICKE- . 


MEYER IS THE RESULT OF AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF A CAMERA. OF LATE YEARS, THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTO- 
GRAMIIC ART HAS BEEN ALL TOWARD THE PRODUCTION OF A LENS WHICH SHOULD TRANSMIT IMAGES WILE THE UTMOST DIS- 
TINCTNESS. MR. EICKEMEYER, TO, SECURE THE CONTRARY EFFECT OF VAGUENESS OF OUTLINE AND TEX S REVERTED TO AN 
OBSOLETE. KIND OF LENS BY WHICH HE PRODUCES THE STRIKINGLY SKETCYY EFFECTS SHOWN IN 


? Copyright, 1906, by Rudolf Eickemeyer 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


CAR FOR SERVICE 


MODEL “H” WHITE STEAMER 


Above is shown our Model “H,” the smaller.of the two models 
which we are offering this season. In commendation of this car, we 
would say that it follows quite closely in its general construction our. 
Model “F” which we built last season. 

The Model “H” has a somewhat shorter wheel-base than our Iast 
year’s car and is proportionately lighter. It is rated at 20 steam horse- 
power, and its price is $2,500 f.0. b. Cleveland, Only a limited number 
of our entire season’s output of this car remains unsold. 

As regards the new features, the Model “H” is provided with the 
new system of regulation and with a number of minor improvements 


which are found also in our high-powered Model “G.” 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Books for Women 
Family Living on $500 a Year 


By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 
wives. It contains just the things that all 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


$1.25 


Housekeeping Made Easy 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 
What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 


from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 
$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 


BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort O/M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE DISEASES, 
SCROFULA, NERVOUSNESS 


Prospectus gratis by Gr. Kurdirector. 
Spring Water shipped by “ St 


BAD NAUHEIM | 
SALT AND MOTHER-LYE SHIPPED BY GR. SALINENRENTAMT 


As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small, 
and quiet Grossh. : (R. R. 


A” 


Salzhausen near Nidda 


Station Friedberg- Nidda). Beautitul Walks through Forests, 


Solbath, Springs, Pure Air. 


Baths taken in 1906, 403,433 ~. Number of Guests in 1906, 27,911 
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CARLESS MOTORIST. “ Why in tho 
der do they put their blankety mile-ston 
so far apart ?” 


A Valuable Historical Discover 
in Wyoming 

A RECENT accident has led to the d 
covery of what is probably one of the momj 
ancient burial-grounds in Wyoming, datig 
back as early as 1811. - It is in & 
form of a cave, long since covered 0¥ 
in which were found = seven comp 
skeletons, as well blankets, 
tomahawks, and other Indian relics 0& 
competent authorities declare were ™ 
property of the Arickarees, who founded 
village of that name in 1800 near wie 
Pierre, South Dakota, now stands. — 

The discovery seems to substantiate # 
old Indian legend long held in doubt % 
Wyoming historians, but which has 
.with wunerring accure 
among the Crows and Sioux. The lege 
deals with the expedition of Wilson P. Hus 
who, in 1810, headed the Astor expeditie 
starting from Omaha in April to follow® 
the footsteps of Lewis and Clark. 

On July 18, 1811, Hunt and a party’ 
sixty men, seven Arickaree Indians and ws 
Sioux interpreter, left the Arickaree village 
for the Northwest. The Indian legend 
that near the crossing of Little Powd 
River the whites became suspicious of © 
actions of the seven Arickarees. fearing % 
meant to betray the band into the ham 
of the Blackfeet. According to the = 
story, the Arickarees were detailed wi 
party of twenty whites to scout to 
north of the Little Powder camp, ané , 
later on the whites returned, declaring 
the Indians had deserted. The _ 
have always claimed that the whites ™ 
dered the entire band, but not until the 


(a 
covery of the seven skeletons lias the § 


received any credence. 
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THE 
PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 


A smooth running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil—the 
perfect automobile lubricant—is the only wil 
that makes smooth, easy running absolutely cer- 
tain. There is a grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


especially prepared for every engine. 
The Mebiloil booklet lists every 
make of automobile and tells what 
grade of Mobiloil to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers every- 
where—in barrels and cans of 
varying capacities. 
"MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


a3 
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DISTANCE - CAPACITY 


of automobile tires is thé net result of 
resiliency and strength of materials, con- 
struction and design. That is why 
PENNSYLVANIA * 
CLINCHER TIRES 
afford the greatest distance - capacity, 
having the highest resiliency and utmost 
strength, with construction and design 
superior to any other make. 
Write for the tare booklet 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 

General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK—r741 ‘B'way. BOSTON—2o Park Square. 
CHICAGO — 124t Michigan BUFFALO—717 Main Street. 
DETROIT — 237 Jefferson 


Avenue. 


CLEVELAND — 21346 East 


Ninth Street. 
Vf 


-Side-Lights 


Avenue 
| PHILADELPH¥PA — 61 N. 


road Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.~we N. 
P ( street. 
| rior Street 
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SIMON NEWCOMB 

and om 
> villag General readers who are interested in 
st astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
at find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
ing them Sting chapters on the problems that astron- 
“ Le omers are facing to-day: How large is the 
ith Universe? Has it definite bounds? How 


to long will it endure? These and kindred 


me questions are discussed in the light of the 
recent knowledge. 
mu 
the d Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 
he 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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A Tree That Gives Milk 


In South, America is a remarkable tree 
growing in the valley of the Amazon. Its 
sap is a milk singularly like the finest cow’s 
milk. It is highly nutritious, and will mix 
with water, hot or cold, and never curdles in 
hot mixtures. It keeps good for a week, 
even in the hottest weather, and has much 
the taste of cow’s milk in which cinnamon 
has been steeped. It is a little thicker than 
ordinary milk, and has the feeling in the 
mouth of liquid juice. If left standing for 
a few hours a thick. oily cream arises. 
When dry it has the consistency of soft wax. 
A recent traveller in South America says 
he has drunk large quantities of it, both as 
it came from the tree and also mixed with 
tea or coffee, with which it combines better 
than animal milk. Tle declares that it is 
extremely nourishing, and that when he 
could get this sap he always preferred it to 
cow’s milk. The milk is obtained either by 
bruising the bark of the trunk of the tree 
or by breaking the smaller branches, when it 
flows very freely, so much so that several 
quarts may be obtained from a single tree 
within a few hours’ time. 


Either Way 

A TRAVELLER lately returned from Ireland 
has a story ustentine the ready wit of the 
Irishman. An old gardener, meeting his 
employer, touched his finger to the tip of 
his cap and said: 

“(ood morning, yer honor, oi had a fine 
drame of ye last night.” 

“Indeed, Michael!” remarked the em- 
ployer. “ What was the dream?” 

“Oi dramed thot ye gave me a fine box o’ 
tobacey, an’ thot her ladyship, yer honored 
wife, gave me humble wife a can o’ th’ best 
tay.” 

“Ah, Michael, but you know dreams al- 
ways go by contraries.” 

“Thin,” said Michael, “maybe ye'll be 
after givin’ me wife th’ tobacey an’ her 
ladyship ’Il give me th’ tay.” 


Fellow Travellers 


A GREENWICH man tells of a Connecticut 
farmer who, after having driven a lot of 
hogs to Greenwich, sold them for pre- 
cisely what had been offered him before he 
left home. 

“You don’t seem to have made much by 
bringing your hogs down here,” remarked 
the man who tells the story. 

“ Well, no,” replied the agriculturist, de- 
jectedly, “I ain’t made no money, but then, 
you know,” he added, his face brightening, 
“T had the company of the hogs on the way 
down.” 


A Problem 


“Dap,” began Bobby, “ the world is round, 
isn’t it?” 

“So I believe, my son,” replied dad. 

“ Well, dad,” continued Bobby, “ how can 
it come to an end?” 


Not So You’d Notice It 


“Say, old man, do you think your illness 


is serious?” 
“Serious? Well, 
funny about it.” 


there's nothing very 


In New: York 
Mrs. A. “What a pretty waitress you 
have! Lately landed, is she not?” 
Mrs. B. “ Why do you think that?” 
Mrs. A. “ Because she has never lived 
with me.” 


The Ruling Passion 


“ BRoOKELY borrowed money from me this 


morning,” said Little. “He told me he 
wanted to buy a pocketbook.” 
“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Large. “He was 


getting something for nothing.” 
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MOST MOST 
ANCIENT ANCIENT 
AND AND 
GLORIOUS GLORIOUS 
OF OF 
CORDIALS CORDIALS 


LIQUEUR 


bres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the rigiit to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 


% by the same order of Monks who have securely 


guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious neetar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


Easy 
Tymg 2 
Cravats 

It is almost im- | 
possible to tie a 
poor Cravat and 
obtain a graceful 
and effective 
knot. The fault 
lies not alone in 
the fabric, but 


also in the shape 
of the Cravat. 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


overcome these 
faults. Being 
made of the better cravat silks, with 
neck bands and ends properly pro- 
portioned, Keiser Cravats almost tie 
themselves—they slip into shape so 


easily. Keiser Cravats bear the 
guarantee label—look for it. 


Keiser-Barathea etagtes in black, white, plain 
figures—also white or black for 
r 


esa. 
n illustrated book—“The Cravat’’—on 
the ethics of Correct Dress, sent any- 
where on receipt of 6 cents in stamps, 
JAMES R. KEISER, 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
10-16 W. 20th St., New York. 
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